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VoLUuME XV MARCH, 1900 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 
From time to time we have received requests from our sub- 
scribers for a complete index to the BrsticaL WorLp. The new 
series of the journal under this name began in 1893, and is now 
in its fifteenth volume. Some have also desired the inclusion of 
the old series which began in 1881, containing fifteen volumes. 

We make the following suggestions regarding it: (1) That 
the index be published in January, 1901. (2) That it contain 
the titles of the contents of the BisLicaL Wor LD through its 
sixteen volumes to the close of this year; also, all that is of 
current value in the old series. (3) That the material be 
arranged in three sections: an index of topics, in which the 
contents will be classified under special subjects; an index of 
authors, alphabetically arranged; and an index of Scripture 
passages treated. (4) That the index be uniform in size and 
style with the journal itself. 

It will give us pleasure to prepare this index if a sufficient 
number of subscribers can be obtained to meet the cost of its 
publication. We estimate that the work would make sixty-four 
pages, and that the cost of publication would be about three 
hundred dollars. This makes it necessary to secure three hun- 
dred subscribers to the index at one dollar a copy. 

We, therefore, ask each reader of the BrsLicaL WorLD who 
wishes to purchase this index at the price named, one dollar, to 
write us to this effect within one month, permitting us to regard the 
letter as an agreement that the writer will receive and pay for 
the book when ready in January, 1901. ‘Address 

THE EDITORS OF THE BIBLICAL WoRLD. 
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THE TEACHING MINISTRY. 


Is our titlea misnomer? Is the word ‘minister’ synonymous 
with “preacher”? The ideal church of the New Testament is one 
in which each member is fitted by the Holy Spirit 
Tue MinisTaY OF for a particular function, or kind of service, for the 
NEw TESTAMENT 
Times good of the whole body, and each is performing that 
function. Prominent among these functions in the 
New Testament times were those of apostle, prophet, pastor, 
teacher, evangelist, the two functions of pastor and teacher being 
apparently closely associated. The apostolic function, as it 
existed in the apostolic age, ceased with that age, its nearest 
modern analogue being that of the missionary. To the work of 
the prophet, who stood forth with his message from God to 
speak to the people on behalf of God, the work of the modern 
preacher corresponds most closely. The pastoral function is 


represented by the pastor as the leader and shepherd of the 
people, and by all those who join with him in like service. Of 
the work of the evangelist it is not needful to speak here. 


But what has become of the teacher? He has his represen- 
tatives, no doubt, in the superintendent of the Sunday school 
and in the teachers who work under his oversight. 
THE But what means does the church take to see that 
DISAPPEARANCE 
or Te Teacuer 1t is provided with competent teachers? In the 
early days of the church, prophets, pastors, evangel- 
ists, and teachers alike sprang from the body of the church, and 
entered upon their work without special training for it. Little 
by little, under the guidance, as we believe, of the same Spirit 
that in the beginning gave to the church apostles, prophets, 
pastors, and teachers, it has come to be recognized that, in order 
to render the service to which they are called, missionaries and 
pastors and evangelists and preachers must be trained for their 
work. But by a singular oversight, difficult to account for, 
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the teacher, in the sense in which the word is used in the New 
Testament, has apparently been overlooked. We have trained 
teachers of mathematics and history and pagan literature in our 
colleges and academies. We have teachers of the Bible and 
history and theology in our theological schools. But the reli- 
gious teachers of the young in the church and Sunday school have 
been left in large part without training. Our preachers and 
pastors to whom by eminence we apply the term ‘minister”’ 
have as a rule had some sort of special training for their work ; 
and even in those rare cases in which a man steps at once from 
some other occupation into preaching and pastoral work he is 
enabled by the exclusive devotion of himself to his work to be 
constantly training himself for it. But in how many churches 
is there found a teacher, or one in charge of the teaching work, 
who has been trained for it by years of study, or who is enabled to 
train himself for it by the devotion of his whole time and energy 
to it? Churches that have but one minister who devotes his 
whole time to the service of the church demand that he bea 
good preacher and a good pastor. Who ever asks whether he is 
a good teacher? In the larger churches in which there are two 
or more ministers, one of whom assumes special responsibility 
for the preaching, and the others of whom are engaged in differ- 
ent forms of pastoral service, it is insisted that each shall be 
fitted for his special work. In how many churches is there also 
a trained minister engaged in and in charge of the work of 
teaching? There are a few such, but they are very few. 


Is there any justification for this relatively greater emphasis 

on the preaching and pastoral ministry as compared with the 

teaching ministry? Certainly not in the New Tes- 

THis DEPRECIA- tament. Certainly not in the needs of the church 
TION OF TEACHING ; 

Unsusrifiague today. There is no need to underestimate the work 

of the prophetic and the pastoral ministers in order 

to set the teaching ministry in its true light. Their work is 

most important, most divine and helpful; most necessary ‘“ for 

the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto 

the building up of the body of Christ.” But is it more important, 
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more influential on the future of the church and the world, 
than the teaching of the young, whose ideas of truth are as yet 
in process of formation, whose characters are still plastic and 
sensitive, whose future is now in the making? And is this 
teaching work so much less important than the preaching and 
shepherding work that, while we rightly demand of the preacher 
and the pastor that he spend anywhere from two to ten years in 
preparing for his work, the work of teaching can be committed 
to men and women, most of whom never spent three months in 
any special preparation for their work, and whose work is per- 
formed under the guidance of a superintendent who is, in the 
majority of cases, equally innocent of preparation? It is impos- 
sible to believe that this state of things is right. One can only 
marvel that it has been permitted to continue so long. 


But what is the remedy? Many teachers are needed in the 
Sunday school. It is impossible that they should all spend 
years of study in preparing for their work. True; 

Tue Remeoy _ but it is not beyond the bounds of possibility, nor 
is it unreasonable to demand, that, if not in every 

church, yet in most churches, there should be one thoroughly 
trained teacher, who should himself teach, oversee the work of 
the other teachers, and train them for their work. Such a teach- 
ing minister is today a necessity to every well-organized church. 
And he needs as thorough training for his work as the preacher 
and the pastor. No work in the church can possibly be more 
responsible or important than his. Let the teaching of the 
children and youth be in competent hands, and we may almost 
cease anxiety as to who does the preaching. If a church can 
afford to support only one educated minister, then that minister 
should be just as much a teacher as he is preacher and pastor; 
he ought to be as thoroughly trained for his teaching as for 
either of the other departments of his ministry. And if he is thus 
trained for the teaching work of the church, the Sunday school 
should be as fully under his oversight and control as the preach- 
ing or the pastoral work. If a church is able to maintain a 
plurality of ministers, it should provide for itself a teaching 
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minister quite as certainly as a preaching minister, and should 
insist upon his being equipped for his work with the same insist- 
ence with which it demands a good preacher. 


But if a church has such a minister, what can he do? In 
the first place, he can himself give instruction. He can teach 
the adults of the church in a service specially 
THe Work OF devoted to this, and the young people in connection 
ieee with the Society of Christian Endeavor or other 
like organization, and the teachers of the Sunday 
school, giving to these latter instruction both in the Bible itself 
and in principles and methods of teaching. Yet his greater 
work must be more fundamental than this. It must aim at the 
conversion of the Sunday school into a genuine educational 
institution, organized and conducted on sound educational prin- 
ciples. This will involve the construction of a course of study 
based upon intelligent conceptions of the Bible and broad 
knowledge of it, as well as upon sound pedagogical principles. 
Then, by selecting, from among those who are available for the 
work of teaching, one or more teachers for each year’s work 
included in the curriculum, he can set about the training of 
these teachers, each for the particular work which he or she is 
to do. Not that each teacher is to know nothing but the year’s 
work which he or she teaches. To know nothing but this would 
be to fail of really knowing this. Each teacher should, if pos- 
sible, have gone through the whole course of study, and in course 
of time it will be possible to limit the selection of teachers to 
those who have already done this. But meantime, and even 
when this is the case, each teacher ought to be specially trained 
for the particular work assigned to him or her, and so become 
really competent to do the work thoroughly and well. Thus 
little by little a body of trained teachers may be built up, each 
of whom can do competently his own special work. Under the 
system now generally prevalent this is almost impossible, and is 
becoming constantly more difficult. We do not forget the 
noble company of intelligent and able men and women who are 
giving time, energy, and ability to the teaching of classes in the 
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Sunday school. They have wrought nobly and fruitfully. But 
the most intelligent of them would be foremost in insisting that 
the system that lays upon a teacher who has had no opportunity 
for special biblical study the task of teaching the prophecy of 
Jeremiah today, and six months hence the book of Acts, and 
the year after Hebrews or Romans, thus demanding knowledge 
of the whole Bible with no opportunity to know thoroughly any 
part of it, can only be endured till a better plan can be devised 
and put into effect. 


The two things indispensable to such a better plan are a 
teaching ministry for the oversight and conduct of the teaching 
in each church, and an intelligently constructed 
Two URGENT = curriculum of study. Both are so urgently needed 
NEEDS OF THE that it is difficult to assign to either precedence 
SunpAay SCHOOL P 
over the other. The church ought not to have to 
wait long for either. 
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JESUS AS HEALER. 


By PROFESSOR MARCUS Dops, D.D., 
New College, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


TuarT Jesus considered the healing of disease an important, 
or even an essential, feature of his work is apparent both from 
his practice and from his words. His practice again and again 
elicits from the evangelists the remark that they are unable to 
record every individual cure. They content themselves with 
such summaries as we find in Luke 4: 40: “ All they that had any 
sick with divers diseases brought them unto him; and he laid 
his hands on every one of them, and healed them.” The promi- 


nence which these physical cures had in his ministry is convin- 
cingly reflected in his fear lest the Messianic function should 
come to be associated, or even identified, with this form of minis- 
try. And yet he found himself constrained more than once to 


draw attention to his works of healing and to their significance. 
When Herod’s threat was reported to him, he almost gave the 
impression that his whole work was to heal: ‘I will perform 
cures today and tomorrow: and the third day I will be per- 
fected.” Still more significant is his explanation of his reason, or 
one of his reasons, for exorcism, which may be reckoned among 
his works of healing. His justification is that the strong man 
armed who guards his own house, that is, Satan, must be bound, 
if the contents of his house are to be spoiled. The casting out 
of devils was the binding of the strong man, the necessary pre- 
liminary to the taking possession of the spirit of man and the 
abolition of all Satanic results therein. It was the sign that the 
kingdom of God had really begun among men (Luke 11:20). 
Why, then, did our Lord perform miracles of healing ? Not 
to convince people that he was the Messiah, but because he pos- 
sessed that divine love and power which made him the Messiah. 
He wrought no miracle for the purpose of convincing men of 
his Messiahship. From the first, indeed, this constituted one of 
169 
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his typical, normal temptations. The people expected that by 
some stupendous sign, such as leaping from the temple roof and 
alighting unhurt in the court below, the Messiah would declare 
himself. But any such sign, wholly disconnected from the spirit- 
ual character of his work, he resulutely, peremptorily, and per- 
sistently refused. Nor were any of the wonderful works he did 
done for the purpose of persuading men. Their primary purpose 
was to relieve distress. He came to proclaim and establish 
God’s kingdom among men, to manifest God’s presence and love. 
This he did more effectually by his works of healing than by his 
teaching. It was his miracles that impressed men with a sense 
of the divine compassion; they were the revelation of the 
Father’s sympathy. Disease, Christ felt, is incongruous with the 
kingdom of God; and if he is to exhibit that kingdom, it must 
be manifested in the physical as in the spiritual sphere. He was 
grieved when confronted with disease and death. This, he felt, 
is not the world as the Father would have it and means it to 
be. In so far as he had power to remove the distresses of men 
he felt called upon to do it. These healings were the works 
given him by the Father to do. They manifested God’s love 
because done out of pure compassion in the Father’s name. 
This compassion was so true that it could be said of Christ, as 
God’s representative, ‘‘ He bare our sicknesses ;”’ into such thor- 
ough sympathy with the sick did he enter. As it was by the 
power of God he achieved these cures, so it was the love of God 
that prompted them ; and therefore he could say: “If I by the 
finger of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God come 
unto you!” They were the works congruous to God’s presence, 
and accomplishing results which exhibited the kingdom. 

But just because the primary purpose of the miracles was to 
give expression to God’s mercy and not to prove his Messiah- 
ship, on this very account they can be appealed to as evidence 
that Jesus was the Messiah. The poet writes because he is a 
poet, and not for the purpose of convincing the world that he is 
a poet. And yet his writing does convince the world that he is 
a poet. The benevolent man acts precisely as Christ did when 
he laid his finger on the lips of the healed person and charged 
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him to make no mention of his kindness; and therefore all who 
do come to the knowledge of it recognize him as a charitable 
person. Actions done for the purpose of establishing a char- 
acter for courage or compassion are much more likely to estab- 
lish a character for vanity and love of display. And it is just 
because the primary intention of Christ’s miracles was, not to 
establish a character for this or that, but directly to help needy 
persons and so give utterance to God’s love, that they do con- 
vincingly prove him to be the true king of the new kingdom. 
Accordingly Jesus does not scruple on occasion to appeal to his 
miracles: ‘‘The works which the Father hath given me to finish, 
the same works that I do, bear witness of me that the Father 
hath sent me ;”’ ‘‘ Though ye believe not me, believe the works !”’ 

Matthew has recorded (16:1-4) a significant conversation 
between our Lord and the combined Sadducees and Pharisees on 
this point. They came to him with their usual demand for a 
convincing sign from heaven, continuing thus the initial tempta- 
tion to end all dubiety about his Messianic dignity by some 
astounding feat or outward display. To this appeal he replies: 
“In the evening ye say, It will be fair weather, for the sky is 
red: and in the morning, There will be a storm today, for it is 
lowering red. Ye know how to read the face of the sky, and 
can ye not read the signs of the times?’ You know the 
sequences of nature and understand that certain results uniformly 
follow certain appearances. But you have no eye for spiritual 
sequences. You do not recognize that a clever feat or a super- 
natural marvel which makes men stare has no natural relation to 
the blessings of the Messianic kingdom. Neither do you per- 
ceive that the presence among you of one in perfect harmony 
with God and devoted to human interests must result in a kind 
of weather altogether new in the spiritual world. You do not 
see that the entrance into the world of perfect humanity, of God 
in human form applying himself with all his divine love and 
power to the actual needs of men, portends more good to the 
race than the greatest physical marvel could suggest. Suppose 
I did clothe the sun with a cloud as you gaze upon it in the bare 
heavens ; suppose I commanded these mountains to be removed, 
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or leaped unhurt from the temple roof to the courts below—there 
is no necessary and infallible connection between such marvels 
and the establishment of God’s kingdom among men or their 
deliverance from sin. You could not from your observation of 
such phenomena predict what would result; but if you could 
read the signs of the times, you might infallibly argue that one 
in perfect accord with God could not enter into this world’s life 
and become a part of its history without setting in motion a 
train of never-ending and infinitely beneficent consequences. 

The power by which he wrought miracles he also refers to 
the spirit of God. He prayed before he raised Lazarus. He 
declared that certain healings could only be accomplished by 
prayer (Mark 9:29). Matthew applies to him the words of 
Isaiah: ‘‘ Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 
And by this it seems to be intimated that profound sympathy 
was a prerequisite of miracle. It was not with a mere wave 
of the hand or a casual word he healed, but only by putting 
himself in the place of the sufferer on the one hand, and by being 
in perfect harmony with God on the other hand. 

But while our Lord so directly connected his miracles of 
healing with the kingdom he came to found, and while they did 
attract attention to himself and help men to recognize the com- 
passion and purposes of God as manifested in him, he yet did 
not consider them to be peculiar to himself. When the disciples 
asked him why they could not heal the lunatic boy, his answer was : 
“‘ Because of your unbelief: for verily I say unto you, if ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall remove, and 
nothing shall be impossible unto you.” In sending them out to 
preach the kingdom, he gave them also power to exhibit it in 
the healing of the sick. He assured them, in his last conversa- 
tion with them previous to his death, that they would do 
“greater works’’ than those which he had done. And not only 
do we read of healing power being possessed by the apostles, 
but Paul speaks of ‘“ gifts of healings” as one of the recog- 
nized forms of the Spirit’s manifestation, and with no hint that 
such gifts would not be permanent. In the epistle of James we 
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find the explicit assurance that the prayer of faith shall save the 
sick. 

That these forecasts were for a time fulfilled in the church is 
claimed by the writers of the first three centuries. Justin and 
Irenzus affirm that in their time some Christians had the gift 
of healing. Origen, apparently after cautious consideration, 
declares that “ traces” of this gift were still discernible. Gradu- 
ally such marvels were discredited and discouraged, probably 
because of the false importance that was attached to them. As 
martyrdom had its day and then fell rather into disrepute, so 
was it with these gifts. ‘‘ When the world that ought to be 
repenting is taken up with staring, the sobriety of faith is lost in 
the gospel of credulity.”” And so in Chrysostom’s time he is 
able to say that miracles do not now happen (onueia viv od 
ywerat). But this break in the continuity of miracles is only 
temporary and belongs to periods of dulled faith, as Bengel and 
Christlieb agree in declaring. Bushnell, too, certainly not a 
credulous person, devotes a chapter of his Nature and the Super- 
natural to the proof of the proposition that ‘‘ miracles and spirit- 
ual gifts are not discontinued ;” and he points out, as others 
also have done, that the dreams of Hus, the prophesyings of 
Luther and Fox and Archbishop Usher, the ecstasies of Xavier, 
the miracles related in the Scots Worthies, ‘‘ with innumerable 
other wonders, and visitations of God, in the saints of the 
church, during all the intervening ages, bridge the gulf between 
us and the ancient times, and bring us to a question of miracles 
and gifts, as a question of our own day and time.’’ And he con- 
cludes his remarkable discussion of the subject with words which 
will be indorsed by everyone who has been at the trouble to 
examine the evidence: ‘As regards the general truth that super- 
natural facts, such as healings, tongues, and other gifts, may as 
well be manifested now as at any former time, and that there 
has never been a formal discontinuance, I am perfectly satisfied. 
I know no proof to the contrary that appears to me to have a 
straw’s weight.” 

The facts on which belief in the continuance of such gifts of 
healing is based are too well known to require restatement. It 
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must suffice to refer to one or two of the best-authenticated 
instances. Luther’s effectual fervent prayer for Melanchthon 
when in a moribund state resulted in the perfect recovery of his 
friend ; and this is certified by both reformers. Richard Baxter 
and Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston, both became believers in the 
continuance of faith-healing by experiences of their own. The 
remarkable cures effected by Dorothea Triidel were certified by 
well-known physicians, as also are some of those witnessed at 
Lourdes. Erskine, of Linlathen, made careful inquiries into the 
story of the Macdonald family at Port Glasgow and put on 
record his conviction of the genuineness of the miraculous cure. 
The cures wrought by Greatrakes and George Fox seem equally 
well attested. And, in fact, it is one of the most patent phe- 
nomena in the history of Christianity that in times of persecution 
or revival, when the religious emotions are stimulated and deep 
ened, such manifestations occur. 

It is in our day less necessary to insist upon the reality of 
such manifestations, because science has taken up a line of 
inquiry which puts them beyond doubt and at the same time 
explains their nature. In Tuke’s J/lustrations of the Influence of 
the Mind upon the Body in Health and Disease, or in Carpenter’s 
Mental Physiology, or in Alice Fielding’s Faith-Healing and Chris- 
tian Science, sufficient evidence is adduced to show that one of 
the most potent agents in dispelling certain forms of disease is 
confident expectation of cure. Thus Dr. Carpenter in his 
authoritative work states: ‘That the confident expectation of a 
cure is the most potent means of bringing it about, doing that 
which no medical treatment can accomplish, may be affirmed as 
the generalized result of experiences of the most varied kind, 
extending through a long series of ages. . . . For although there 
can be no doubt that in a great number of cases the patients have 
believed themselves to be cured, when no real amelioration of their 
condition had taken place, yet there is a large body of trustworthy 
evidence that permanent amendment of a kind perfectly obvious 
to others has shown itself in a great variety of local maladies, when 
the patients have been sufficiently possessed by the expectation of 
benefit and by faith in the efficacy of the means employed.” 
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On these authoritatively certified cures it is necessary to make 
two observations: (1) It is only a certain class of diseases which 
yield to the influence of a confident expectation of cure — dis- 
eases which result, directly or indirectly, from a disordered nerv- 
ous system: hypochondria, hysteria, some forms of blindness 
and of lameness, and so forth. Diseases which require for their 
cure a strong mental stimulant find what they need in a renewal 
of hope. (2) It is the expectation itself which brings the heal- 
ing virtue, and it seems to matter little how this expectation is 
engendered, whether by belief in a popular superstition, or in 
some wholly inadequate means employed, or in the skill of some 
person, or in God. It seems that the royal touch was actually 
efficacious in some cases of epilepsy, goiter, and even scrofula— 
at least physicians certified its efficacy—yet such cures can only 
have been the result of a freshly aroused expectation of health. 
‘It was belief in a superstition, yet the belief was physically effi- 
cacious. So in the cures by colored water or by stroking, which 
are related in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
the expectation of relief was really groundless, yet it was effica- 
cious. It is the faith itself which cures. 

This conclusion, which seems inevitable, raises questions 
regarding our Lord’s miracles. Were the cures he wrought 
dependent directly on the presence and power of God, or were 
they the result of an aroused expectation? Did the faith which 
he sought to quicken in those whom he healed pass directly to 
the Almighty and rest on him, or was it a mere faith that some- 
how a cure was to be wrought? One cannot read the gospels 
without perceiving that in some instances the faith that cured 
could not be called spiritual. The woman who was healed of 
the issue of blood approached our Lord very much as an igno- 
rant peasant has recourse to a holy well or some kind of charm ; 
and our Lord’s dread lest by the multiplication of cures his 
spiritual work should be dimmed and put in a subordinate place 
would have been unnecessary had the faith of the diseased who 
thronged to him been a faith in God. This absence of explicit 
faith in God on the part of the patient would seem at first sight 
to leave it open to anyone to say that the cures wrought by 
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Christ are merely instances of the now well-understood fact that 
expectaticn cures certain forms of disease. 

But we must distinguish. For, in the first place, however 
meager or superstitious was the faith of the diseased person, the 
faith of Christ was always directly resting on God. And, more- 
over and accordingly, his power of working miracles was not 
restricted to the healing of disease, still less to certain forms 
of disease, but disclosed also the divine power over the forces 
of nature. Godet’s words are worthy of consideration: ‘One 
consequence of the close connection of soul and body is that, 
when the spirit of man is inspired by the power of God, it can 
sometimes exert upon the body, and through it upon other 
bodies, an influence which is marvelous. This kind of miracle 
is, therefore, possible in every age of the church’s history; it 
was possible in the Middle Ages, and is possible still. That 
which would seem to be no longer possible is the miraculous 
action of the divine power upon external nature. The age of 
such miracles seems to have closed with the work of revelation, 
of which they were but the auxiliaries.” Perhaps it would be 
more strictly true to say that such miracles are still possible to a 
like faith, but that Jesus remains, and ever will remain, in faith as 
in all things else, preéminent, the leader in faith and its completer. 

The deductions drawn from the above-mentioned facts by 
faith-healers and Christian scientists are partly true, partly false. 
The error into which eccentrics are liable in this matter to fall 
may perhaps best be guarded against by the following consid- 
erations : 

1. The cures wrought by Christ were gratuitous. Whoever, 
therefore, makes gain of cures professedly wrought in his name 
dishonors Christ and brings scandal on the name of Christian. 
It is conceivable, and indeed it has actually happened, that a 
person’s whole time should be taken up in attending to the sick, 
and in such cases a decent livelihood must be provided ; but 
certainly suspicion will justly rest on persons who accumulate 
wealth through a professed connection with him who had not 
where to lay his head. The fate of Simon Magus and of the 
sons of Sceva can still be earned. 
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2. Both our Lord and Paul were careful to impress upon the 
church the unrivaled supremacy of holiness as the manifestation 
of the presence of God with man. The gifts of an extraordinary 
kind were at the best secondary and subordinate. And there 
could have been in primitive times, and there could be now, no 
more disastrous heresy than an admiration and pursuit of physi- 
cal in preference to spiritual blessing. Paul’s disparagement of 
even the most valuable charismata is only one more evidence of 
his sanity and sense, and of his clear perception of that which 
really constituted the life and well-being of the church. That 
disparagement is equally needful now. Those who most devotedly 
followed Christ while on earth were not those who received physi- 
cal benefits from him. The apostles were strong and healthy men 
who needed no cure. The tendency to postpone what is spiritual 
to what is physical is sufficiently strong in all men to call for very 
careful watching. 

3. To associate gifts of healing, as the Christian scientists 
do, with certain theories of disease partly unintelligible and 
partly nonsensical is to part company at once with Christianity 
and with science, and to bring prayer and faith into disrepute. 
The gift of tongues had its uses in apostolic times, yet Paul 
would rather speak five words with understanding than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue, and he perceived that 
the abuse of this gift might well bring on the church the con- 
tempt of the outsiders. ‘Will they not say that ye are mad?” 
Those who so abuse such gifts as they have, and bring a scandal 
on the church of a similar kind, may well consider whether it 
is not time to ask themselves whether they are using: their gifts 
“to profit withal” rather than for the advantage of the whole 
body. The greatest exponent of faith the world has ever seen 
exclaims: ‘Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, I am nothing.” The love that 
uses the gift of the spirit for the welfare of the body of Christ is 
ever incomparably greater than the gift itself. 
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SUGGESTIONS FROM THE DAY SCHOOL FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 


By LINCOLN OWEN, 
Assistant Master, Rice School, Boston, Mass. 


In the day school the study of geography ordinarily begins 
with the grammar-school course and continues for five years. 
The children at the beginning of this study are approximately 
nine years of age, and at its conclusion they are about fourteen 
years of age. For the sake of definiteness the illustrations and 
suggestions of this paper will be confined to this period of 
child life. 


In all phases of intellectual education we recognize an 
intimate connection between thing, idea, and word; in more 
general terms, between reality, thought, and language. Word 
and language cannot have for the child appropriate meaning till 


he has the appropriate experience. Hence it is a psychological 
necessity to start with the child’s experiences ; to make indefi- 
nite and chaotic experiences definite and orderly; to supply 
pattern experiences; to connect his experiences with the appro- 
priate language. 

The teacher may begin at either end of the series, but 
progress and clearness require that the entire series be mastered. 
Much indefinite and hazy work results from the wordiness of 
instruction. The constant problem in teaching children is to 
make language significant. In the Sunday school there seems 
to be a necessity to start with the language end of the series, 
and much of the verbal instruction there fails to get associated 
with any experience, and is accordingly faulty. 

Moreover, the present generation of children comes to any 
subject of study with an open-mindedness and an independence 
of judgment that were unknown a quarter of a century ago. It 
is important for the Sunday-school teacher to recognize and 
respect this mental quality. This change in mental habit and 
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in mental docility among school children is sufficient to make 
necessary a modification of methods of instruction in Sunday 
schools. That this feeling is widely felt by thoughtful men is 
evidenced by the numerous lesson schemes and lesson helps 
which have sprung into being during the past decade. 

The limited time at the disposal of the Sunday-school teacher 
makes it necessary to determine with care what to teach. We 
must recognize once for all that the modern day school now 
does the work for which Sunday schools were originally estab- 
lished. It is important at the outset to determine the real aim 
_ of our Sunday-school work. 

The principal aim is to give a knowledge of the Bible, to 
develop a spirit of reverent inquiry into its meaning, to foster 
the social and religious virtues which lie at the basis of a health- 
ful relationship between the maturing personality and his fellows, 
between himself and his God. The well-ordered Sunday school 
becomes the children’s church, and is for most children their 
only place of worship. Its importance as furnishing an appro- 
priate occasion for the exercise of the appropriate religious 
emotions is apparent. 

Religious history, religious theory —in fact, religious instruc- 
tion in any form, as such —the public schools are.debarred from 
giving. Some such instruction, with a development of appro- 
priate religious sentiments, is essential to a healthy mental life. 
The Bible story has become so inwrought into English and 
American history and literature that an intimate knowledge of 
the Bible is a practical necessity. 

It is important also to recognize the fact that in many points 
affecting a child’s manners, morals, and positive religious senti- 
ments, an outsider can often do a service which is impossible for 
any member of the immediate family. 

The chief work of the Sunday school, then, is to do this 
necessary, supplementary work that cannot be adequately done 
by either home or school. 

The amount to be attempted in any lesson or any year will 
depend largely upon the knowledge and skill of the teacher. 
The method of attack will depend very much upon the age and 
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capacity of the learners. There are, however, manifest stages of 
development that determine to quite an extent the type of work. 
These stages may be characterized as the story stage, the 
descriptive stage, the explanatory stage. By previous limitation 
our period falls mainly within the descriptive stage. 

It is fair to assume a reasonable knowledge of the common 
geographical objects: land forms, water forms, air and its prop- 
erties, plants, animals, people, heat, gravity. These ideas have 
been gained by perception. There has been a constant experi- 
ence of realities. The effort has been first of all ‘‘to teach the 
child to see the things which he looks at.’””» Memory has been 
an unimportant factor. In the second phase of this descriptive 
work in the day school there has been a conscious effort to 
develop insight by the use of judgment, inference, comparison, 
generalization. The counsel is: ‘In the presence of phenomena, 
make the pupil attentive and reflective.” 

From the study of real geographical objects in connection 
with pictures, maps, and blackboard representations, the signifi- 
cance of maps is made perfectly clear. With this basis of fact 
and experience, it is possible to create in the mind of an average 
twelve-year-old child an adequate representation of any scene in 
Palestine, provided the teacher clearly understands what he 
wishes to do and properly grades his steps. It is not, however, 
necessary for children to know ancient Palestine in great detail ; 
and in all probability Christ’s mission will be far more significant 
to them if geography and history are not made too realistic. 
This fact, however, does not lessen by one iota the importance of 
making the work that is attempted clear, definite, and full of 
meaning. 

It is a serious charge against the Sunday school that it fails 
to give definite knowledge of the essential biblical facts. When 
the teacher makes this a definite aim, it can be accomplished. 
An important defect in our teaching hitherto has been its multi- 
tude of aims, variety of subjects, desultory character, and deso- 
late result. 

The first specific suggestion that the modern day-school 
teacher has to offer is a suggestion of definiteness. This mcans 
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definite purpose in the lesson, familiarity with the subject-matter, 
orderliness in presentation, definite drill upon the essentials of 
the lesson. This program should be followed with enthusiasm, 
and with a studious avoidance of preaching till preaching finds 
a natural place for itself. 

The corollaries to the law of definiteness are many, and they 
concern the work of the children as well as that of the teacher. 

1. The lesson should begin with the near, with the wagon 
rather than with the star. This means not alone the visible and 
tangible, but what is in the mind of the pupil, rather than what 
is in the teacher’s mind. 

2. The work should constantly touch the experience of the 
learner, though its trend may follow the ideal of the teacher. 

3. The work must’ be attractive, must win the interest and 
approval of the pupil, and should result in entertaining thought. 

4. The teacher should teach before testing. The order is: 
teach, drill, test. 

The second suggestion of the teacher in the day school is a 
counsel to recognize in moral and religious instruction the 
importance of impressions that cannot be tested. Many of the 
finest virtues mature in silence even in the Sunday school. 

The third suggestion recognizes the importance of the time 
element. Human knowledge is imperfect and partial. Increas- 
ing knowledge should be educative and emancipative, and yet a 
confirmation of rational faith. Each generation endeavors to 
educate its children by giving them all the knowledge and all 
the training requisite for life in the civilization into which they 
are born. In this work of emancipation by education time is an 
important factor. The desired product is not the precipitate of 
a single lesson, nor can a satisfactory result be accomplished by 
phrasing a high-sounding paragraph and getting that committed 
to memory. The best things in life do not ordinarily come to 
us ready-made. 

The fourth suggestion concerns the method. Tradition dic- 
tates the conversational method, and theory counsels the same. 
Question and answer is an old device, but its skilful use is sure 
to provoke interest as well as thought. It is not necessary to 
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settle every question of fact. It is better to arouse the pupil 
so that he will have in mind pretty constantly an unanswered 
what or why. 

In passing it may be said that the methods of teaching in 
the Sunday school cannot be codified. Much will depend upon 
the teacher’s ability to make attractive problems out of Scrip- 
ture passages. 

The fifth suggestion counsels the Sunday-school teacher to 
be a student. It is a commonplace of education that the maxi- 
mum of knowledge or the maximum of expression is not the 
highest educational aim. However, thorough knowledge of the 
subject-matter on the teacher’s part lightens the burden of 
immediate preparation, gives confidence to the teacher, com- 
mands the respect of the class, and insures a better perspective 
in the instruction. The teacher’s method of preparation and of 
personal study should result in increasing knowledge, deeper 
insight, and intellectual growth, as well as moral and religious 
development. It was Geikie, the father of modern geography, 
who said: ‘Know pieces of knowledge before attempting to 
know the logical order.” This is good advice for the Sunday- 
school teacher, but in time the teacher should mature his insight 
into the logical order. 

The methods of the physical sciences and mathematics have so 
long dominated our thinking that we sometimes forget that 
mechanical explanation is not the only type. It is, therefore, 
highly important that the teacher should master the doctrine of 
explanation. He should distinguish between phases of work ex- 
pressed by the terms “descriptive” and “explanatory,” “narra- 
tive” and “critical.” The children should be kept mainly upon 
the descriptive, narrative plane, but the teacher’s mastery of the 
doctrine of explanation and critical insight into problems will 
give him greater confidence in his work and save him from the 
fruitless effort to explain the unexplainable. The human mind 
has its limitations. It is impossible to think the unthinkable, 
and it is misleading to picture the unpicturable. 

The human mind, however, seeks for some connection among 
its objects of knowledge. This is its demand for explanation. 
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To any particular mind a thing or event is explained when it is 
accounted for in a way to set that mind at rest. A child is 
easily satisfied by aname. So are many older people. This is 
the simplest type of explanation, 7. ¢., simple classification 
expressed by a name. 

A second type of explanation is a reference of a thing or an 
object of knowledge to its genus and species, with a statement 
of its specific difference, in a definition. 

A third type is a reference of an object or event to its ante- 
cedents by a system of uniformities of laws. 

A fourth type refers things, events, effects, actions to the 
nature and constitution of self-active agents. This type of 
explanation involves a comprehensive knowledge of mental 
phenomena, insight into the doctrine of self-activity, and it 
includes the reference of all finite things and events to Deity as 
the First Cause. 

There are manifestly grades of explanation. The answer to 
a child’s why must often be very different from that to the 
adult’s query. This fact has an important bearing upon scrip- 
tural interpretation. The appropriate type of interpretative 
explanation is in each case to be chosen with care. With 
children it is unwise as well as impossible to touch the funda- 
mentals of human thought. Most teachers, however, in their 
own study will be helped by the effort. 

We have dwelt so long in the realm of second causes that we 
sometimes forget that we have not reached the ultimate limit. 
Nothing can be more helpful and steadying for the thoughtful 
superintendent and the progressive teacher than a critical and 
frequent reading of Dr. Gordon’s The Christ of To-Day, Pro- 
fessor Bowne’s The Philosophy of Theism, and Dr. John Fiske’s 
little book, Through Nature to God, in which he brings the 
facts of evolution so cogently to assert the everlasting reality of 
religion. 

The following suggestions are 2 offered as a supplement to the 
foregoing general considerations: 

1. No teacher should teach a class of children who are under 
twelve years of age for more than two years. 
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2. The essential facts of the geography of Palestine should 
be taught as geography, and the pupils should be held respon- 
sible for the accuracy of their knowledge. 

3. With each locality important scriptural persons and events 
should be associated. 

4. A limited number of important scriptural passages should 
be accurately learned. It would be a shock to cultured ears to 
hear many a boy honestly recite a passage in the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘hollered be thy name.” 

5. The essential facts in the life of Christ should be taught 
as facts, without any attempt to give the full theological signifi- 
cance of each event. 

6. Teach the children to read the Bible and to appreciate a 
reading which interprets the passage under consideration. Much 
of the effectiveness of Sunday-school teaching depends upon 
the teacher’s being a sympathetic reader and an appreciative 
listener. 

7. Read to the class, and have the class read, gems of litera- 
ture which inculcate appropriate religious sentiments. 

8. Let the teacher’s work be characterized by devotion, gen- 
uineness, sincerity, heartiness, love, intelligence, and in the 
teaching of even plain geography his personality will effectively 
touch his entire class. 

Wherever more rational methods and more systematic plans 
for the Sunday school are adopted and intelligently applied, the 
attendance at Sunday school becomes more regular, the children 
are more interested in their work and more studious, while it is 
possible to enlist as teachers a larger number of experienced day- 
school teachers, and other capable, conscientious persons who 
have hitherto not been available; and service in the Sunday 
school under these changed conditions contributes alike to the 
edification and happiness of the teacher and the taught. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIFE IN PALESTINE. 


By Dr. E. W.G. MASTERMAN, F.R.C.S., F.R.G.S., 
Jerusalem, Syria. 


Ir has been my lot to meet a great many visitors to Palestine 
during the past six years or so. Very frequently I have heard 
such people say that a visit to the Holy Land makes the Bible a 
new book to them. With such a view I have very much sym- 
pathy. But often people of a narrower school point out one 
thing and another in eastern life 
and exclaim; or, worse still, 
write: ‘How much this con- 
firms the truth of the Bible!” 
Now, people who talk like this 
lay themselves open to very 
ready criticism. No one dis- 
putes that the Bible originates 
in the East—the unchanging 
East, as it is justly called —and 
therefore, though to go to the East and find men and women 
living just such outward lives as the patriarchs did, to see every 
parable a living picture today, to see the crowds of halt and 
lame and blind around you everywhere, and the lepers crying 
out ‘unclean, unclean” on the same spots as nineteen centuries 
ago, 7s very striking and does, in a marvelous degree, make the 
whole Bible history vivid, yet zs mot a proof of more than the 
undisputed fact that the Bible is an eastern book, written by 
easterns and saturated with orientalism. 

All I can hope to do, therefore, is to point out very briefly a 
few, necessarily a very few, of the innumerable illustrations we 
see in daily life of Bible customs. The subject is so vast that I 
must, to a large extent, rely on the reader’s applying his own 
Bible references to the customs I shall hastily sketch: to attempt. 
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at all fully to draw the parallels between the modern and the 
biblical customs would fill volumes. 

First, 1 propose to speak briefly of the ordinary life of the 
people. There are three great divisions of the people: the towns- 
folk, the medanén—shop people, merchants, etc.; the fel/ahin, 
or villagers; and the dedouin, or nomads. The last two have 


PLOWING IN SYRIA 


been so very largely untouched by western civilization that they 
furnish today the best illustrations of Bible customs. The fel/ahin 
will illustrate the incidents of the New Testament, while the 
dedouin in a hundred ways recall those of the patriarchs and of 
the wandering of the exodus. 

The fellah, or villager, is primarily an agriculturist. The 
harvests of Palestine are entirely regulated by the rainfall, which 
is very different from ours, and to some extent much more 
regular. Visit Palestine about September, and what will you 
find? Almost everywhere the ground is baked and parched ; 
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in places the earth has so dried that deep cracks are formed. 
Much of it is absolutely bare, mostly by the simple drying up 
of the vegetation, but in other places through the artificial burn- 
ing of the weeds and thistles over the hillsides. The whole 
landscape is in simmering heat, the very winds being often the 
hot southeastern ones known as the “‘sirocco.”” More hopeless 
looking land for fertility one could hardly conceive. Since 
the previous May probably not a drop of rain has fallen. The 
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THE PLOW OF SYRIA 
[From the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1891] 

scanty springs that supply the villages are daily diminishing. 
The women who come to draw the water for their families have, 
in some localities, to wait hours until they all of them have their 
water-pots filled. October comes and often passes with no 
relief—all nature seems to gasp. Then, after a few days, in 
which the rain-clouds from Egypt pass rapidly over the heavens, 
come a few showers, and then, perhaps, two or three days of 
rain—the foretaste of ‘the former’ rains.” What a change! 
The dry-baked earth drinks up the cool drops,’ and the smell of 
the damp soil pervades the air with pleasant freshness.3 Out 
over every hillside and in all the valleys you see the fellahin 


* Deut. 11:14. > 2Cf. Isa. 45:8. 3Isa. 44: 3. 
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hard at work tilling the soil. All the country around is alive. 
The plows are of the rudest sort, and very like those depicted 
in Egyptian monuments, changed little from long before Israel 
existed as a nation at all. They are even now almost entirely of 
wood, and the /e//ah carries his plow easily on his shoulder to his 
work. Oxen—sometimes an ox anda 
donkey, or even a donkey and a camel 
—are employed. As the fellah drives 
his yoke before him, he guides his 
plow with one hand and thrusts at the 
cattle’s flanks with the pointed stick 
called the “goad.” The work is 
accompanied by continual cries and 
shouts till all the hillsides ring. The sower follows with the 
seed, which he scatters broadcast. A harrow of rough brush- 
wood, like a broadened broom, which follows, carries it into 
the soil. Seedtime comes usually about November, but if “the 
former rains” are delayed, it may be a little before Christmas, for 
plowing is impossible before the earth is moistened. 

How many Scripture comparisons have we already touched 
upon! ‘“Asthe rain cometh down .. . . and watereth the earth 
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THE SHOVEL OR SPADE 


[The rope attached is pulled by two additional laborers, after the 
spade has been pushed into the soil by the first man, in removing or 
turning over the dirt. This illustrates the poor economy of labor in the 
Orient, and these wasteful methods are almost ineradicable. } 


and maketh it bring forth and bud . . . . so shall my word be.” 
How much more this means to one who has seen the dry-baked 
earth, the showers, and within a few days the tiny plants rising 
on all sides! 

The oxen, then as‘now the standard of wealth in the coun- 
try ;+ the yoke and Christ’s yoke ;5 the goad and him to whom 
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it was said, “It is hard for thee to kick against the goad’’® 
—all have their lessons. But of all Scripture pictures how little 
can those who only know western lands begin to realize the 
homely accuracy of the “parable of the sower”!7 Our acres 
of well-kept, plowed fields do not suggest the little patches of 
plowed lands in the hilly country; the great slabs of rock, with 
‘‘no depth of earth,” rising here and there from the midst of 
the field; the well-trodden, hard, rock-like path on which the 
seed has no protection from the birds, and the numerous out- 
skirts where year by year the great thistles grow, often to the 
height of a man, and “choke the seed.” 

After a few weeks of comparatively fine weather, the real 
winter rains come down. They last usually about six or eight 
weeks, and during that time, in the mountains at any rate, three- 
quarters of the rain of the whole of the year falls. It is a miser- 
able season for the country folk, and they largely stay indoors. 
If the season is a severe one, certain districts of the country 
become actually flooded and others quite marshy. Many of the 
wadies, which for eight or nine months are dry, are filled with a 
raging torrent,®? and houses built insecurely are carried away. 
This is the idea of a house built in the sandy “wady”’ bottom, 
as against one built on the rocky hillside. The utter dryness 
of the spot so many months would make fear of a flood seem 
ridiculous to one unacquainted with the winter conditions. 

As the period of rain is so short, the people are obliged to 
preserve as much as possible in rock-cut cisterns, and in Jerusa- 
lem itself all, or practically all, the water is thus preserved. But 
not only in the towns is this necessary ; all vineyards must have 
cisterns. In one ancient vineyard of not more than two acres 
I counted about fifty cisterns; but in what condition? That 
described by the prophet :9 “broken cisterns that can hold no 
water.”’ Cisterns require constant attention, as the rocks in which 
they are cut are full of cracks, and these must be constantly 
cemented to prevent the escape of their contents. 

Many of the “wells” spoken of in the Bible are really cis- 
terns ; Jacob’s well, at which our Lord drank, was almost certainly 

9:5. 7 Matt. 13: 1-9. 8 Luke 17:27. 9Jer, 2:13. 
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a deep underground cistern. The children of Israel found, 
you will remember, many of these cisterns ready-dug*® for them 
on their arrival. 

The winter rains cease at the end of February or the beginning 
of March, and the sunshine rapidly brings on the rising barley 
and wheat ; but it would ripen all too rapidly, with small ears and 


SHEPHERD TENDING HIS FLOCK 


stunted stalks, but for “the latter rains.” These showers occur 
in the latter part of March and in April, and occasionally one or 
two in May. A good harvest requires a good “latter rain;”’ it is 
very different from the winter downpour, and the days between 
these showers are the loveliest in the whole year.* The barley 
harvest’? precedes the wheat by about a month, and naturally 
begins earliest, as soon as March, in the Jordan valley. In the 
mountains the months of harvest are June and July. I need 
hardly say that a thunderstorm * in such a season would be rare 
enough to be a sign of special divine intervention. The harvest 


10 Deut. 6:11. Ruth 2:23; Exod. 9:31, 32. 
11 The season described in Cant. 2: 11-13. 131 Sam. 12:17; Prov. 26:1. 
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is a busy time indeed, the busiest in the year, and it often seems 
as if the people make up for their winter’s sleep and _lazi- 
ness by working day and night.* The corn is cut with a rough 
sickle, the straw being half left and half gathered. The great 
bundles are carried on camels or donkeys to the village thresh- 
ing-floor, usually a bare, flat piece Fe ix. 


of rock, the larger the better, 

exposed as much as possible to the 

winds of heaven. The corn is then 

thrown, with a large percentage 

of the straw, upon the threshing- 

floor, and the long and primitive 

process of threshing is com- wie 

menced. Day after day animals — 
PALM ON THE PLAIN OF JEZREEL 

two, three, or even more, yoked : 

together, are driven round and round over the straw, dragging 

after them a rough board covered on its under surface with some 

bits of stone, or nails, or other irregularities. The boy, oftena 

mere child, who guides the cattle, sits on the board, and 

seems to enjoy his task very much—tedious as it seems to us. 

The poor beasts are allowed to help themselves freely as they 

work.’ The threshing-floor is often a merry*® and always a 

lively place. Its primitive happiness is not uncommonly, how- 

ever, much marred by the farmer of taxes, who, like the publi- 

can in Roman times, has bought the taxes and tries to make as 

much as he can out of them. He often lives in a tent at one 

side of the threshing-floor, watching lest any of the grain be 

removed before the division takes place —for he is paid in kind 

—and as he feeds his horses at the expense of the village, the 

inhabitants will frequently prefer to be heavily overcharged rather 

than to entertain their expensive guest for a longer time. 

After several weeks the grain and straw are all reduced to a fine 
mixture ready for winnowing. This process is accomplished by 
throwing the mixture into the air when a strong wind is blowing, 
often in the evening or night; the heavier grains fall in a heap 
at the winnower’s feet, and the chaff is gathered in an irregular 


Prov. 10:5. 5 Deut. 25: 4. 6 Isa. 9: 3. 
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pile near. The grain-heap rises day by day. If ever left, the 
owner of that particular lot will carefully smooth it into such 
a shape that he will be able to detect the abstraction of the 
smallest quantity. At length the grain is all gathered, and the 
share for the tax collector—nominally a tenth, but often a fifth 
or more—is paid. The 
wheat is then sifted, and 
after being washed, and 
dried on the housetops, 
is gathered into the gar- 
ners,’? while the chaff 
or “#én is burned, after 
a small proportion has 
been set aside for cattle 
food. It is an extrava- 


gant custom, as this 
finely broken-up straw 
is valuable for many 
purposes. Nevertheless, 


after the harvest you 
+ will often find fires of 
burning chaff rising 
from every village 
threshing-floor. 
As I have said, first 
MAN WINNOWING GRAIN comes the barley har- 
[New, Pictured Palestine} vest, then the wheat, 
and, in vine-growing districts, after this comes the vintage and 
the wine-making. The primitive stone-cut wine-presses, in which 
the juice is trodden out by the naked feet, are still often used. 
For making olive oil, the olives are beaten down from the trees 
and carried to the oil mills, where they are crushed and the oil 
extracted. Grain and wine, grapes and olives, figs and pome- 
granates—such are the products of the country today, and so it 
has been for millenniums. 


17 Matt. 3:12. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART III. 


THE EARLY JUDEAN MINISTRY. 


FROM THE PUBLIC APPEARANCE OF JESUS IN JERUSALEM UNTIL 
HIS RETURN TO GALILEE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BEGINNING OF CHRIST’S WORK IN JERUSALEM. 


$27. First cleansing of the temple. John 2 : 13-22. 
§ 28. Discourse with Nicodemus. John 2 : 23—3: 21. 

475. Notes on § 27, John 2: 13-22.—Vs. 13, “the passover of the 
Jews was at hand, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem”: on the feasts of 
the Jews and the season of the passover see 476. Vs. 14, ‘“‘and he 
found in the temple those that sold”: doubtless in the great court 
of the Gentiles, which lay outside the sanctuary proper, and was so 
called because the Gentiles were admitted to it, though forbidden on 
pain of death to go farther. ‘“Oxen, sheep, and doves”’: for sacrificial 
purposes. “And the changers of money sitting”: the temple tax 
(cf. Matt. 17 : 24) was required to be paid in Jewish money; hence the 
need of money changers, since Jews came to the great feasts from 
many lands (cf. Acts 2: 5-11; 8:27), and even in Judea and Galilee 
Roman coinage was in common use (Mark 12:15, 16). Vs. 15, “and 
he . . . . cast all out of the temple”: more, of course, by the power of 
his righteous indignation than by any physical force. Vs. 16, “make 
not my Father’s house,” etc.: the same name for the temple which 
Luke records him to have used in his boyhood (Luke 2:49). The 
offensiveness of this traffic to Jesus was not in the traffic itself, which was 
a convenience, if not a necessity, to those who came from a distance to 
attend the feast and make offerings in connection with it, nor in the 
presence of animals in the temple or its courts, since this also was a 
necessity in connection with the sacrifices, but in the conversion of a 
place of worship into a place of traffic—a traffic to which the priests 
must have consented, and from which there is reason to believe they 
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themselves derived a profit, and that an exorbitant one (see EDERSHEIM, 
Life of Jesus, 1, 370, 371). Vs. 18, “what sign showest thou”: the 
Jews failed to perceive that such an act carries its own warrant in the 
wickedness of the traffic, and the righteous zeal of him who puts an end 
to it, and demanded some supernatural token of authority. Vs. 19, 
“destroy this temple and in three days I will raise it up”: Some inter- 
preters understand Jesus’ words to refer primarily to the temple as a place 
for the worship of God, which was destroyed when and as fast as it 
was robbed of its sacred associations and ceased to be a place of true 
worship of God. If the Jews, by the continuance of their course of 
action, thus destroy this temple, Jesus will, he declares, speedily restore 
it by establishing a purified worship in its place. Cf. Mark 14:58; John 
4:21-24. But this destruction of the temple through the exclusion from 
it of the true spirit of worship did also, as a matter of fact, carry with it 
the death of Jesus at the hands of those who had already destroyed the 
temple ; and after the death and resurrection of Jesus the disciples 
interpreted the saying as referring to these events (vs. 21). Other 
interpreters understand this latter reference to his death as the only one 
intended by Jesus. Vs. 20, “forty and six years”: the temple was 
begun in the eighteenth year of Herod, viz., 20-19 B.C. Forty-six 
years from that time would bring us to the passover of 27 A. D. 

Mark 11: 15-18 and parallels'in Matthew and Luke relate a cleansing of 
the temple by Jesus in language as similar to that here employed as we should 
expect in independent accounts of the same event. This fact naturally raises 
the question whether there were really two such events, one at the beginning 
and the other at the end of the ministry. Some scholars make one event 
and adopt Mark’s position ; others make one and regard John’s position as the 
true one; others think that Jesus performed such an act twice. 

| 76. The Feasts of the Jews.— Besides New Year’s day, the cycle 
of Jewish feasts in Jesus’ day included the following each year: 

1. The Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread, first month (Nisan, 
March-April), 14th to 21st days. 

2. The Feast of Acra, on the 23d day of the second month. 

3. The Feast of Pentecost, fifty days after Passover, viz., on the 6th day 
of the third month. 

4. The Feast of Woodcarrying, on the 15th day of the fifth month. 

5. The Feast of Tabernacles, from the 15th to the 22d of the seventh 
month, the last day of it constituting the Feast of Waterdrawing. 

6. The Feast of Dedication, lasting eight days and beginning on the 
25th day of the eighth month (November—December). 

7. The Feast of Purim, on the 14th day of the twelfth month. 
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Of these feasts, Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles were celebrated in 
Jerusalem, to which Jews came from all quarters for that purpose. The 
others required no such journey to Jerusalem. 


{| 77. Notes on §28, John 2:23—3:21.—Vs. 24, “But Jesus did 
not trust himself unto them”: did not take them into his confidence 
or intrust his work to them. This striking statement that, though they 
“trusted” him, Jesus did not “trust” them, finds its explanation in 
the fact that their faith, though real, rested upon his signs, rather than 
upon an appreciation of him or of his teachings. The disciples whom 
Jesus trusted believed on him before he had wrought any signs (cf. §§ 
23, 24). 

Chap. 3: 1, “‘a man of the Pharisees”: cf 4 30,4). “A ruler of the 
Jews”: a member of the Sanhedrin, that body of seventy men who 
constituted the highest court of the Jews, a court which retained even 
under the Romans a considerable measure of authority. Vs. 2, “by 
night”: probably through caution, not wishing to have it known that 
he was disposed to accept Jesus until he had fully made up his mind. 
“Rabbi, we know,” etc.: notice this sentence carefully. Nicodemus is 
of those, mentioned in 2:23, whose conviction, such as it was, rested 
on the signs. The words “we know” reflect the fact that he speaks 
for others also, and suggest the possibility that he came with overtures 
from members of the Pharisaic party who, impressed with Jesus’ mira- 

| 


cles, were disposed to overlook the fact that he had not been educated 
as a rabbi, welcome him to their number, and join hands with him to 
bring in the kingdom of God. Vs. 3, “Except a man be born anew, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God”: Jesus answers Nicodemus’ thought, 
not his words. He cannot accept alliance with the Pharisees on any 
such basis as Nicodemus has in mind. He tells him that if one would 
share the kingdom himself, he must be born anew, that is, be com- 
pletely made over morally. Vs. 4, ‘How can a man,” etc.: words of 
utter perplexity. Vs. 5, ‘Except a man be born of water and spirit”: | 
Nicodemus, like the other Pharisees (Luke 7 : 30), had probably rejected 
John’s baptism (John did no sign). It is to this, probably, that Jesus | 
refers in the word “water.” Except a man be morally transformed, by 
repentance suitably acknowledged, and by the work of God’s spirit, he 
can have no partin the kingdom of God. Vs. 6, “That which is born ll 
of the flesh is flesh,” etc.: The Pharisees trusted to Abrahamic descent 
according to the flesh (cf Matt. 3: 9), and counted this sufficient to give 
them place in the kingdom. Jesus tells Nicodemus that natural descent | 
produces only a natural man; fitness for God’s kingdom comes only i 
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through the power of his spirit. Vs. 8, ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” etc.: We must not expect to understand ow these things take 
place ; even the wind is mysterious. Vs. 9g, “‘Art thou the teacher of 
Israel”: implying that Nicodemus was a well-known rabbi. Vs. 12, 
“earthly things”: the fact that a man must repent and be born anew 
spiritually. “Heavenly things”: the explanation of how these things 
come about. Vs. 13, “And no man” etc.: Nor can he expect to learn 
these things from anyone else, if he refuse to learn them from Jesus. 
Vss. 16-21 form a new paragraph, dealing with the mission of 
Jesus in the world. The dialogue ceases with vs. 15 (perhaps with vs. 
12), the pronoun “I” is not used in 16-21, and vss. 16, 18 use titles 
of Jesus which we nowhere find Jesus applying to himself. These facts 
lead many to think that vss. 16-21 are a summary by the evangelist 
in his own words of the teachings of Jesus. They should be read atten- 
tively ; they demand not so much explanation as meditation. Consider 
carefully what each sentence means and the thought of the whole. 


78. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) At what 
season of the year was the passover celebrated? (2)* What 


was the special occasion of the traffic in animals in the temple 
courts at this time? (3) What of the changing of money? 
(4) In what part of the temple did this traffic take place? (5)* 
Why did Jesus disapprove of it? (6) Tell the story of his 
cleansing of the temple. (7)* What spirit did Jesus manifest 
in this act? (8)* How far can his conduct be taken as an 
example for us, and of what is it an example? (9) Has his 
conduct any bearing on the question to what uses a church 
building may properly be put, and, if so, what? (10) Was 
there anything wrong in the demand of the Jews (vs. 18), and, if 
so, what? (11)* Explain Jesus’ reply to the Jews (vs. 19). 
(12)* What was the characteristic of the followers whom 
Jesus gained in Jerusalem? (13) How did Jesus esteem faith 
which sprang from the signs? (14)* What was the relation 
which he desired to see between signs and faith? (15)* Who 
was Nicodemus? (16) Tell the story of his visit to Jesus. 
(17) In what spirit did he come? (18) What great lesson did 
Jesus teach him? (19)* What did Jesus mean by being born 
of water and spirit? (20) Recite from memory, if you can, 
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John 3:16-21. (21)* What great truths are summed up in this 
paragraph ? 

{| 79. Constructive Work.— Having studied §§ 28, 29 as fully as time 
permits, write chap. vii of your ‘“ Life of Christ.” 

{| 80. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The origin and meaning of the passover celebration ; the man- 
ner of its observance in Jesus’ day. 

Exod. 12: 1-513 13: 3-10; 23:14-19; 34:18-26; EDERSHEIM, Zempile, chap. xii; 
Bible Dictionaries, art. “ Passover.” 

2. The value of John 2:20 for the chronology of Jesus’ life. 

ANDREWS, Life of Our Lord, pp. 5,6; art. “Chronology” in HasTinGs’ Dict. Bib, 

3. The cleansings of the temple: were there two or one? and, if 
one, when did it occur? Compare the account of John with that in 
Mark 11:15-18; and consult— 


ANDREWS, Life of Our Lord, pp. 167-70; PLUMMER, Com. on Luke, 19:46; 
Dons, Com. on John, 2:20; EDERSHEIM, Life of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 364-74; Vol. II, 
pp. 377 ff.; SANDAY, art. “Jesus Christ,” in HastINGs’ Dict. Bid., Vol. I, p. 613; 
WEIss, Life of Jesus, Vol. II, pp. 3-17. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
JESUS IN JUDEA AND SAMARIA. 


§ 29. Christ baptizing in Judea. John 3:22. 
[John 4:1, 2.] 


John’s testimony to Christ at 


John 3:23-36. 
$31. The departure from Judea. 


(Matt. 4:12.] [Mark 1 :14.] John 4: 1-3. 
§32. Discourse with the woman of Samaria. 


John 4: 4-26. 
John 4 : 27-42. 

{| 81. Notes on §29, John 3:22 [4:1,2].—This is the only period 
at which we know of Jesus’ baptizing, even by the hand of his disciples. 
Apparently finding it inexpedient to remain longer in Jerusalem, and 
not wishing to begin an independent movement while John was still 
at work, he attaches himself and his disciples to John’s work, and 
administers through them what was practically the baptism of John. 
Those who, holding that there was but one cleansing of the temple, 
transfer both §§ 27 and 28 to the last passover, connect 3: 22 directly 
with 2:12. In this case Jesus undertakes no independent work while 
John is still at liberty. 


§ 33. The gospel in Sychar. 
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{| 82. Notes on § 30, John 3 : 23-36.—‘‘Ainon near to Salim”: many 
suggestions have been made respecting the location of these places, but 
none more probable than that of Robinson, confirmed by Professor 
W. A. Stevens, that the Salim is that which lies about four miles east 
of Shechem, and that the AZnon—the word means “springs” — refers 
to the springs in that region (see the map). Thus John seems to have 
sought to reach all parts of the country, baptizing first in Judea, in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, then at Bethany beyond Jordan, a place midway 
between the two parts of Herod’s tetrarchy, Galilee and Perea, and 
finally in Samaria. That he would be willing to preach to Samaritans 
is suggested by Matt. 3:9. Vs. 28, “I am not the Christ”: cf 1: 20. 
It is in this honest, unassuming attitude and spirit that John always 
. appears, especially in this gospel. Vs. 29, “the friend of the bride- 
groom”: one who was employed to ask the hand of the bride and 
arrange the marriage. This work of bringing the people of the Mes- 
siah to him was what John conceived to be his task. 

Vs. 31-36 are even more clearly the evangelist’s words than vss. 
16-21. The language and style are so unlike anything of the Baptist’s, 
and so wholly like those of the evangelist, that we can only ascribe 
them to the latter. The Baptist’s statement of Jesus’ superiority to 
him leads the evangelist to dwell upon the thought of his superiority 
to all earthly beings. 

§| 83. Notes on §31, [Matt. 4:12; Mark 1:14]; John 4:1-3.— The state- 
ment of the fourth gospel implies as the reason for Jesus’ leaving Judea that 
his work was giving occasion to comparisons between his success and that of 
John, to the disparagement of John. John was, therefore, still at work. The 
synoptic account (Mark 1:14; Matt. 4:12), on the other hand, dates the 
beginning of Jesus’ Galilean ministry from the imprisonment of John. A 
wholly satisfactory explanation of the difference cannot perhaps be given. 
The probability is that Jesus withdrew from Judea, as John states, but delayed 
the actual beginning of work in Galilee till John’s work should be entirely 
over. This led his disciples to reckon the ministry in Galilee from the impris- 
onment of John (Mark 1:14), and at length to the statement of Matt. 4:12. 
Of this period of retirement in Galilee there is perhaps a reflection in the fact 
that when he begins work he calls again from their business (Mark 1 : 16-20) 
the same men who had previously accompanied him in Judea. 

84. Notes on § 32, John 4:4-26.—This most interesting section 
demands careful, thoughtful reading, but calls for comparatively little 
explanation. The student should read it through, seeking to gain a 
clear impression of the whole incident, and asking himself continually 
whether he sees for himself the whole scene and grasps the thought 
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which each sentence represented in the mind of the speaker. Vs. 4, 
“Samaria”: the district, not the city. The direct road from Judea to 
Galilee (see map) passes through Samaria. Very scrupulous Jews went 
around through Perea. Vs. 5, “a city of Samaria, called Sychar,” 
etc.: The places mentioned in this verse and the following are identi- 
fied beyond all doubt. Jacob’s well still exists, and bears the name 
Bir Yakub. It is situated in the plain at the foot of Gerizim, on the 
right hand of the road from Jerusalem to Galilee, which near this point 
divides, one branch bending west to pass between Ebal and Gerizim. 
Directly across the valley, half a mile northeast, is the village of ’Askar ; 
a mile and a half northwest is Nablis, the ancient Shechem or Sychem. 
’Askar is undoubtedly the modern name of Sychar. Vs. 6, “ wearied 
with his journey”: the Jesus of the gospels, the fourth included, is a 
true man, with a man’s physical limitations. ‘The divine in him does 
not save him from human weariness. “About the sixth hour”: at 
midday. Vs. 9, “For Jews have no dealings,” etc.: a remark of the 
evangelist expressing accurately the long-lived hatred of the two 
neighboring peoples. Vs. ro, “If thou knewest the gift of God,” etc.: 
Jesus seizes the opportunity to turn the woman’s thought to more 
important things than water, or the relations of the Jews and Samari- 
tans. His language is intentionally enigmatic, to arrest her attention. 
Vs. 16, “go call thy husband”: words intended to direct the thought 
of the woman to her moral need, of which vs. 15 shows she had as yet 
only the dimmest, if any, apprehension. Vs. 18, “for thou hast had 
five husbands”: a striking instance of Jesus’ ability to read the human 
heart (cf. John 2:24, 25). Vs. 20, “our fathers worshiped in this moun- 
tain,” etc.: —The woman turns the conversation to religious controversy, 
perhaps to parry the force of Jesus’ implied accusation, perhaps with the 
thought that if she is to begin to live a religious life it is needful to 
learn from this prophet where and how she should worship God. In 
either case Jesus avails himself of her question to teach her the deepest 
things of religion. Vss. 21-24, ‘Woman, believe me,” etc.: On the 
question of f/ace of worship Jesus will not take sides; all distinctions 
of this sort must cease. But the worship of the Samaritans is faulty, that 
of the Jews superior, because the latter have a truer conception of God 
than the former (vs. 22). ‘God is a spirit”: an intelligent, spiritual 
being. And because this is so, worship cannot consist in appeasing or 
controlling God by sacrifices or other outward acts done by those who 
yield him no true reverence or love. Only they who “in spirit and in 
truth” love him as Father offer to him, who is aspirit, acceptable 
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worship. Vs. 25, “I know that Messiah cometh”: cf. 4 85. Vs. 26, “I 
that speak unto thee am he ”: a declaration Jesus had not made to the 
Jews in Jerusalem, or to his disciples as yet. But in this disclosure of 
himself Jesus sets himself forth less as a king than as a prophet— 
one who tells men truth concerning God and human conduct. Notice 
the woman’s conception of the Messiah: one who would tell all the 
needful truths of religion (vs. 24), and cf. 4 85. 

“| 85. The Messianic Hope of the Samaritans.—That the Samaritans, 
like the Jews, expected God would send some specially appointed 
deliverer to their people is beyond question, but so scanty are the 
data at hand that it is impossible to describe their hope in detail. 
According to a hymn of the fourteenth century, as well as later 
statements, they expected the Messiah to be a prophet —the “Con- 
verter.” This agrees remarkably with the words of the woman, 
as well as with the reply of Jesus (John 4: 25, 26), but it is hardly pos- 
sible to speak confidently on the basis of such late evidence. 

“86. Notes on § 33, John 4: 27-42.-—Vs. 27, “marveled that he 
was speaking with a woman”: it being generally regarded as improper 
for a rabbi to talk with awoman. This surprise could have been felt by 
the disciples only in the early part of his ministry, since afterward he 
often talked with women. Vs. 29, “Can this be the Christ”: this 
cannot be the Christ, can it? The woman skilfully avoids rousing oppo- 
sition by not implying that he zs the Messiah. Vs. 32, “I have meat”: 
food. Jesus means that he is'so absorbed with his work that he has 
no sense of hunger. Notice how intensely he had thrown himself into 
the task of reaching and helping this woman. 

Vss. 35-38. Jesus, impressed with the openness of mind of the 
Samaritan woman, and looking for a speedy acceptance of himself by 
the Samaritans, joyfully calls the attention of the disciples to the 
harvest waiting for them, a harvest for which he, not they, had sown 
the seed, and which was following so quickly upon the sowing that 
sower and reaper could rejoice together. 

Vss. 39-42. The hopes of Jesus were realized, and many believed on 
him, not because of signs, but first of all on the testimony of the 
woman, and then from having seen and heard Jesus himself. Notice 
the resemblance to the case of the first disciples (John 1: 35-51), and 
the contrast to the situation in Jerusalem (2 :13-25). 

The Characteristics and Results of the Judean Ministry. — 
The act of Jesus in cleansing the temple was one which, though not 
involving a Messianic claim—any Jew who had the righteous zeal and 
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the needed courage might have done it—would have naturally led 
on, if it had been rightly received, to a fuller declaration of himself 
and a career as the accepted Messiah. The hostile attitude of the 
Jews checks any such movement at the outset, and reveals to Jesus the 
probable future both of himself and of the nation. Though many 
believed on him in Jerusalem, his work there was a failure, both in 
that the leaders set themselves against him, and that those who 
accepted him did so unintelligently, and were not material with which 
to lay foundations. This failure is itself in the end to bring about 
success, but only through his death and the downfall of Judaism.* 

Leaving Jerusalem, he takes up in Judea, with the little band of 
disciples already gathered (John 1:35~-51), a work as the assistant 
of John. When its very success compels him to desist lest he come 
into competition with John and hinder him, he leaves Judea also. 
Passing through Samaria, he wins many of the Samaritans to faith in 
him, not by signs, but by his personality and teaching. Reaching 
Galilee, he perhaps retires for a little time, until the imprisonment 
of John leaves the way open for him to inaugurate an independent 
work. 

The whole period is thus, in a sense, one of tentative work and 
patient waiting. 


“88. Questions and Suggestions for Study.— (1) When did 
Jesus engage in the work of baptizing (by the hands of his dis- 
ciples) ? (2) What was the relation of this work to that of 
John the Baptist ? 


(3) Where was John baptizing at this time? (4)* What is 
the probable location of Ainon? (5)* What hint is there in 
this of John’s plan of work? (6) What word did John’s dis- 
ciples bring him here? (7) What was his reply? (8)* What 
spirit and attitude toward Jesus does John exhibit in every inci- 
dent recorded of him in this gospel? (9) Is there any danger 
that any of Jesus’ followers today should exhibit a different 
spirit? How? 

* This is written on the view that this cleansing of the temple really belongs here 
intime. Ifin fact the cleansing occurred at the end of the ministry, it has a thoroughly 
Messianic significance, and the Judean ministry would probably begin with John 


3:22, which in that case refers to a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, joining on 
to 2:12. 
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(10)* Where are Sychar and Jacob’s well? (11) What was 
the occasion of Jesus’ passing through this region? (12) What 
were the relations of the Jews and Samaritans? (13) What were 
the ideas of the Samaritans about the Messiah? (14) Tell the 
story of Jesus’ conversation with the woman whom he met at the 
well. (15)* What elements of Jesus’ character are illustrated in 
this incident? (16) Is he in all these an example for us? (17) 
What was the water which Jesus wished to give to the woman? 
(18) What made it possible for Jesus to make to this woman 
the announcement of vs. 25? (19) What did it mean? (20)* 
What two or three great truths does Jesus teach in this conver- 
sation ? 

(21) Relate the conversation between Jesus and his disciples 
on their return from the village (John 4:27-42). (22) What 
do vss. 32 and 34 mean? (23)* What does vs. 35 mean? 
(24)* What two great lessons are there for us to learn from the 
words of Jesus in this section? (25) What was the effect of the 
woman’s testimony in the city? (26)* What was the result of 
Jesus’ stay in the city? (27) In what respects was the conduct 


of the people of Sychar different from that of those in Jerusalem? 
(28)* In what sense and to what extent was Jesus’ work in this 
period a failure? (29)* In what sense and to what extent was ~ 
it successful ? 


{| 89. Constructive Work.— The writing of chap. viii of your “ Life 
of Christ.” 


{| 90. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. The mutual relations of Jesus and John in this period, and the 
attitude of each toward the other. 

2. The location of the places mentioned by John, chaps. 3, 4. 

3. The Samaritans. 

Bible Dictionaries, arts. “‘Samaria’”’ and “Samaritans;” ROBINSON, Sidlical 
Researches, Vol. 1, pp. 273-301; Vol. Il, pp. 128-33; SCHURER, Jewish People, Div. 
II, Vol. I, pp. 5-8; EDERSHEIM, Life of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 396 ff.; MATHEWs, Mew 
Testament Times, p. 62. 
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PART IV. 


FIRST PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
FROM THE RETURN TO GALILEE UNTIL THE CHOOSING OF THE TWELVE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BEGINNING OF CHRIST’S WORK IN GALILEE. 


. Imprisonment of John the Baptist and beginning of Christ’s 
Galilean ministry. 
[Matt. 14:3-5.] [Mark 6:17, 18.] Luke 3:19, 20. 
Matt. 4:12,17. Mark 1:14, 15. Luke 4:14,15. John 4:43-45 

. The nobleman’s son. John 4: 46-54. 

. First rejection at Nazareth. Luke 4: 16-30. 

. Removal to Capernaum. 

Matt. 4:[13-16]. [Luke 4: 31a. ] 

. The call of the Four. 

Matt. 4:18-22. Mark 1:16-20. Luke 5:1-11. 

. A day of miracles in Capernaum. 

Matt. 8:14-17.. Mark 1:21-34. Luke 4:31-41. 

. First preaching tour in Galilee. 

[Matt. 4:23.] Mark 1:35-45. Luke 4:42-44. 
Matt. 8: 2-4. Luke 5: 12-16. 

[91. Notes on § 34, Mark 1:14, 15.—Vs. 14, “After John was 
delivered up”: arrested and imprisoned. This public appearance of 
Jesus is an evidence of heroism, since there was every likelihood that 
he would share the fate of John. “Galilee”: see 994. “Preaching 
the gospel of God”: The content of this good news about God is to be 
seen in vs. 15. Note that Jesus was alone. His work had been inter- 
rupted for a while, and his disciples had returned to their occupations. 
Vs. 15, “ The time is fulfilled”: viz., that which was needful to prepare 
for the fulfilment of the hopes of God’s people for deliverance through 
divine interposition. Jesus apparently began his work just as John had 
begun his, except for the addition of “believe in the gospel.” With 
John judgment was the great element of the coming of the kingdom ; 
with Jesus, deliverance. And so it could bring joy. 


92. Notes on §34, Matt. 4:12, 17.—Vs. 12, “Now when he 
heard that John was delivered up”: see 483. On vss. 13-16 see 
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“93. Notes on § 34, Luke 3:19, 20; 4:14,15.— 3:19, “Herod the 
tetrarch”’: Herod Antipas. See the account of John’s arrest in Mark 
6:17, 18, where it is related in connection with his death. There is 
also an account in JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, xviii, 5,2. Vs. 4:15, “He 
taught in their synagogues”: would very possibly imply (cf also Luke 
4:16) that before his Messianic ministry Jesus had been recognized as 
one fitted to read and speak in the synagogues. 

“94. Galilee.—The district bounded roughly by the Jordan, Sama- 
ria (that is, the southern side of Esdraelon), and Phcenicia belonged 
originally to the Jews, but had remained largely in the hands of the 
heathen from the fall of the Northern Kingdom until the times of the 
Maccabees. At the outbreak of the Maccabean revolt it contained 
only a few Jews, and these were removed by Judas and Simon to 
Judea for safety (163 B. C.). During the course of the second century 
before Christ, however, the territory was gradually conquered and 
colonized by the Jewish kings. In the time of Jesus, therefore, the 
Jews had really been in Galilee in recent times only about as long as 
Americans have been west of the Alleghanies. The fact that they 
were in a measure colonists doubtless in part accounts for the vigor 
of the Galileans as described by Josephus (/ewish War, iii, 3, 1-3). 
According to Josephus, Galilee had 204 towns and cities. This would 
make the population very dense, a fact corroborated by the ruins, as 
well as by existing villages in the land. It is impossible to say just 
what proportion of the inhabitants of the country were Gentiles, but 
probably it was not small. 

The land contained only about 1,600 square miles, and, exclusive of 
the Plain of Esdraelon, was regarded as consisting of two parts— 
Upper Galilee, which was somewhat mountainous, and Lower Galilee, 
which, though hilly, was full of broad valleys. Both regions were 
very fertile, but most fertile of all was the wonderful little Plain of 
Gennesaret, on the northwest corner of the Lake of Galilee. This plain, 
though only three miles long by one wide, was in the time of Jesus 
astonishingly productive. Josephus (/ewish War, iii, 10, 8) describes 
it as an “ambition of nature,” in which all manner of trees flourished 
and fruit ripened throughout the year. 

In government Galilee was one of the numerous petty native states 
not yet taken up into the Roman empire, but by no means independent. 
Its ruler was Herod Antipas, son of Herod I., who had the title of 
tetrarch. (Originally this word meant “the governor of a fourth of 
a kingdom,” but this meaning had long been lost, and it was simply a 
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title less honorable than that of “king.”) Herod Antipas maintained 
his own army, castles, tax collectors, and governed his uneasy subjects, 
on the whole, very well. 

95. The Sea of Galilee.—This beautiful lake lies 682 feet below 
the level of the ocean, and for that reason possesses an almost tropi- 
cal climate, and is also liable to sudden storms. It is thirteen miles 
long and eight wide, but its shape is irregular, resembling that of a 
harp. Its waters are supplied by the Jordan, and are delightfully fresh 
and abound in fish. In the time of Jesus there were upon its shores 
at least nine flourishing towns, chief among which was the new city 
founded by Herod Antipas, Tiberias. It was thus the center of a 
great population — many of whom were fishermen—and was therefore 
admirably adapted for the work of evangelization. 

{ 96. Notes on § 35, John 4: 46-54.—Vs. 46. Cana (see § 71) was 
about twenty-two miles from Capernaum. ‘“ Nobleman”: rather, official, 
i.¢., of the government of Herod Antipas. Vs. 48, “Except ye see 
signs and wonders,” etc. : Jesus did not wish to be known simply as a 
worker of miracles. The faith that rested exclusively on miracles was 
not regarded by Jesus as thoroughly trustworthy. Cf. John 2:11, 23, 
24. Vs. 52, “seventh hour’: one o’clock in the afternoon, by Jewish 
reckoning. 

{| 97. Notes on § 36, Luke 4 : 16-30 [see also §62, Matt. 13 : 54-58; Mark 
6: 1-62]. Vs. 16, Nazareth: § 21. “As his custom was”: The reference 
may be to the habit either of his public ministry or of his earlier life. 
Vs. 17, “the book of the prophet Isaiah”: In the synagogue service 
it was customary to read both from the books of Moses (the law) and 
also from the prophets. The passage read by Jesus is Isa. 61:1, 2. 
“Book”: more properly, roll. Vs. 20, “sat down”: the rabbis lectured 
sitting. Vs. 21. In his reply to the question of John the Baptist 
(Matt. 11:4, 5; Luke 7:22) Jesus makes use of the same Scripture. 
It here describes his conception of the Messianic work upon which he 
was entering. Vs. 22, “wondered at the words of grace”’: @. ¢., those 
in which Jesus had set forth the new era. “Is not this Joseph’s 
son ?”’: Mark and Matthew add that his old friends recalled that he 
and his father had been carpenters, and that his brothers and sisters 
lived in the city. They could not see, therefore, either how he could 
be a great teacher or how he could work miracles. Thus does 
familiarity breed contempt; a prophet is without honor in his own 
country. Vs. 23, “Physician, heal thyself”: that is, do as much 
for your own town as you do for other towns. Vss. 25-27. The 
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point in each of the references to Old Testament stories (1 Kings 
17:1-16; 2 Kings 5:1-14) is that, though there was plenty of 
opportunity for a prophet to do good in his own country and to 
his own countrymen, he overlooked them and helped foreigners. 
Divine gifts are distributed .on some other principle than local 
favoritism. Vs. 28. Jesus’ refusal to gratify their desire for wonders 
was due to their lack of faith (Matt. 13:58; Mark 6:5), but it roused 
them to attempt murder. “ Brow of the hill”: It is difficult in Naza- 
reth today to pick out the exact spot, but a very probable site is a cliff 
in the very midst of the town. The traditional site is a long dis- 
tance from the city. It may possibly be, however, that the modern 
town is not exactly in the same location as the ancient. Vs. 30. There 
is no evidence that Jesus escaped miraculously. 

Some authorities regard Luke as treating of a different rejection in Naza- 
reth from that mentioned by Matthew and Mark. A careful comparison of 
the accounts makes two such rejections improbable. If there was but one, it 
was probably at the time accorded it by Mark, as Luke refers to the wonder- 
ful things which Jesus had done in Capernaum (vs. 23), of which we have no 
record previous to the point at which Luke’s narrative is inserted. These 
were probably such cures as those recorded in Mark 1:21-34 and Luke 
4231-41. 

98. Notes on § 37, Matt. 4:13-16.—Vs. 13, Leaving Nazareth”: 
Nazareth (§[21) was as unfitted to be the center of evangelization as 
Capernaum was adapted to such work. “Capernaum’’: The site of this 
city, so central in the work of Jesus, is not definitely known. By some 
it is identified with Tell Hum, about two miles from the Jordan, where 
there are (or were, for they have been buried by the monks who now own 
the land) considerable ruins. By most recent scholars, however, it is 
identified with ruins at Khan Minyeh, just at the northern end of the 
Plain of Gennesaret, perhaps two miles west of Tell Hum. If this 
identification be correct, Capernaum was beautifully situated on a bold 
cliff that runs out into the lake, midway between a white beach on the 
east and the Plain of Gennesaret on the southwest. At the foot of the 
cliff, not far from the lake, is a large spring, while the ruins of a Roman 
aqueduct show that water was once brought from another spring at a 
considerable distance to the northeast of the town. If at Khan 
Minyeh, Capernaum was at the foot of a valley through which ran a 
very important road north. 


In favor of Tell Hum: THomson, Zhe Land and the Book, Central Palestine, pp. 
416-30; WILSON, Recovery of Jerusalem, pp. 269 f.; ANDREWS, Life of Our 
Lord, pp. 221-39. For arguments for Khan Minyeh as well as general discussion : 
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SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 456; MERRILL, in BIBLICAL’ 
WORLD, March, 1898; ROBINSON, Biblical Researches, Vol. 111, pp. 347-58. 

{ 99. Notes on § 38, Mark 1:16-20.— Vs. 16, “Sea of Galilee” : 
of. 995. “Simon and Andrew”: they had already been with Jesus, 
but had apparently returned to their fishing after coming from Judea. 
Men casting the net—not the great seine of vs. 19—may still be seen 
wading about in the shallow waters of the lake. Vss. 17,18. The call 
of Jesus and the immediate obedience of the disciples imply a previous 
knowledge on the part of the latter, not only of Jesus, but of his work. 
See John 1:29-51. This call of Jesus is rather a recall to service, 
now freed from any danger of interfering with the mission of John the 
Baptist. Note also that the fishermen are to remain fishermen — but 
of men. Vss. 19, 20. Apparently Zebedee had some little property 
(note the boat, hired men, and seine). So far is it from being true 
that Jesus chose his disciples from the very poorest classes. 


{| 100. Notes on § 38, Luke 5 :1-11.—At this point Luke substitutes 
for the narrative of Mark material he has gained from another source. 
The chief points of difference are readily noted. Vss. 4,5. Note the 
faith of Peter. Vs. 8, “Depart from me, for I am a sinful man”: — 
These words express both Peter’s humility and his imperfect concep- 
tion of Jesus. Vs. 10. The saying of Jesus, though varying in its 
words, is essentially the same as that in Mark 1:17. 

{| 101. Notes on § 39, Mark 1:21-34.—Vs. 22, “He taught them as 
having authority,” etc.: The scribes or rabbis were professional 
teachers of the law, and were in the habit of quoting the opinions of 
many of their predecessors, and their teaching, therefore, impressed 
their hearers as discussion rather than truth. With Jesus the precise 
opposite was true. He did not argue, but presented his doctrine, 
unsupported, as eternal truth. Vs. 23, “a man with an unclean spirit”: 
Demoniacs are not described in the New Testament either as simply 
sick men or as ordinary cases of insanity. Their condition resembles 
that of persons suffering from what psychologists term “diseases of 
personality,” “alterations in personality,” ‘double consciousness.” 
The unfortunate men themselves certainly thought they were under 
the control of some other personality, from which they escaped when 
they were healed. There is no evidence that ‘the demonized” had 
been brought into their sad condition through leading a wicked life ; 
nor does Jesus assume or imply this. 


For a discussion of a belief in demoniacal possession among the Chinese see 
Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes. Fora discussion of what seem the 
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nearest parallels to the phenomenon in the light of psychological investigations see 
James, Psychology (shorter course), pp. 205-14; BINET, Alterations of Personality, 
pp. 325-56. See also WEIss, Life of Jesus, Vol. II, p. 76-88; and on Jewish ideas of 
the relation of demons to disease, EDERSHEIM, Life of Jesus, Vol. I, pp. 479 ff.; 
Vol. II, App. xvi. 

Vs. 24. The words of the demonized man were probably a correct 
reading of the thought of Jesus concerning himself. “Us ....1”: 
Note the changes in the personal pronoun. ‘“ To destroy us”: see 
Matt. 8:29; Luke 8:31. “The Holy One of God”: that is, the 
Christ. Of John 6:69. Vs. 27, “‘a new teaching”: seen to be new 
because of its authority. Vs. 29, “the house of Simon and Andrew” : 
This was probably the home of Jesus during the remainder of his work 
in Galilee. Vs. 30, ‘ sick of a fever’’: a disease common in the hot 
region of the lake. Vs. 34, “suffered not the demons to speak” : 
Here, as in the synagogue, Jesus did not wish testimony from such 
persons; but more than that, he did not wish to be regarded as the 
Christ before he had clearly set forth his conception of the kingdom 
of God and his own mission. 

{ 102. Notes on §39, Matt. 8:14-17.— Vs. 17, “‘ That it might be 
fulfilled,” etc.: another instance in which the gospel according to 
Matthew interprets the life of Jesus in the light of prophecy. Cf 4 39. 

| 103. Notes on § 40, Mark 1 : 35-45.—-Vs. 38. Note the earnestness 
and tireless energy of Jesus. “For to this end came I forth”: @. ¢., 
from Capernaum. Cf. vs. 35. No town could monopolize the work 
of Jesus, no matter how great its apparent need. With these verses 
begin what is commonly known as the “first preaching tour in Gali- 
lee,” but it would be a mistake to think of Jesus as making distinct 
tours. Rather, he was constantly walking about the little region, preach- 
ing and healing. Vs. 40, “leper”: A person suffering from leprosy 
was unclean ceremonially, as well as physically diseased. As the 
disease was regarded as contagious, lepers were obliged to live outside 
cities and cry “ Unclean!” whenever anyone approached. In this case 
the faith of the man in the ability of Jesus to heal him led him to disre- 
gard all such regulations. This faith appears clearly in his words. Vs. 
41, “I will” : Note the use of the leper’s own words by Jesus. Vs. 42, 
“clean”: healthy, well. There is no reference to moral cleansing. 
Vs. 44. The directions of Jesus are intended (1) to prevent his own 
work being hindered by giving too great publicity to the cure ; (2) to 
prevent men thinking of him chiefly as a healer of their bodies or as 
merely concerned with their external life ; (3) to guarantee the man full 
and official reinstatement in the community. For lepers when cured 
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had to be given by the priest something corresponding to a modern 
‘clean bill of health.” In order to obtain this according to the law of 
Moses, they appeared before a priest, exhibited evidence of their cure, 
and offered certain sacrifices. See Lev. 14: 2-22. Vs. 45. The dis- 
obedience of the man is easily understood, but it spoiled the plan of 
Jesus to preach in towns, and forced him to work in the country. 


{| 104. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) What 
event led Jesus to begin his public ministry in Galilee? (2) 
Does he at its beginning work alone or with followers? 
(3)* What characteristic addition does he make to the message 
of John the Baptist ? (4)* Does Jesus exhibit any special bravery 
in thus beginning anew his ministry? If so, in what? (5)* 
Describe Galilee as it was in the time of Jesus. (6) How was 
the Sea of Galilee especially adapted to the work of Jesus? 

(7)* In general, what importance did Jesus accord his won- 
derful cures? (8)* What sort of faith was best—in Jesus him- 
self or in his ability to cure men? 

(9)* How did Jesus come to speak in the synagogue at 
Nazareth? (10)* What impression did he make on his fellow- 
townsmen at first? (11)* What made them angry with him? 
(12)* What was the reason they could not appreciate him? 
(13) Is there danger today of our underestimating Jesus because 
we are taught so much about him? 

(14) Where was Capernaum ? 

(15) How many of the Twelve were fishermen? (16)* 
How does their readiness to follow Jesus imply they had previ- 
ously been his disciples? (17)* If Peter had understood Jesus 
as well as he did later, would he have asked him to go away ? 

(18)* Describe the events in the synagogue in Capernaum. 
(19) Why did Jesus wish the man to keep quiet ? 

(20)* What are the most noticeable things in the healing of 
the leper? (21)* Does Jesus appear to have a regard for public 
laws as to health? (22) How does the story of the leper illus- 
trate the danger lying in thoughtless earnestness ? 

{ 105. Constructive Work.— Having completed the study of this 
chapter, write chap. ix of your “ Life of Christ,” noting especially 
every particular that shows how Jesus was deginning in Galilee. 
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{| 106. Supplementary Topics for Study. 
1. Galilee and the Galileans during and after the time of Jesus. 


MERRILL, Galilee in the Time of Christ; MATHEWS, New Testament Times in 
Palestine, pp. 148-54, 197-201; EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
Vol. I, pp. 223-6. 


2. The synagogue and the synagogue service. 


EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 1, pp. 430-50; Vol. II, pp. 
748-63; Sketches of Jewish Social Life, pp. 249-80; SCHURER, The Jewish People in 
the Time of Jesus Christ, Div. 11, Vol. I, pp. 52-83. 


“LO! I STAND AT -THE DOOR AND KNOCK.’’—C. ScHénHERR 
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ARTICLES UPON THE LIEE OF CHRIST 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF THE “ BIBLICAL 
WORLD.” 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

“An Outline of the Life of Jesus.” Professor Shailer Mathews. May, 1808, 
Vol. XI, pp. 328-40. 

“‘The Character of Christ.” Editorial. July, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 1-5. 

“The Natural and the Supernatural in Christ.” Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D. September, 1895, Vol. XII, pp. 168-88. 

“The Character of Jesus: A Basis of Confidence in the Gospel Record.” 
Rev. N.S. Burton, D.D. July, 1896, Vol. VIII, pp. 30-36. 

“The Teachings of Jesus and the Teachings of the Jews in the Time of 
Christ respecting the Messiah and His Kingdom.” Professor H. M. 
Scott, D.D. June, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 408-19. 

“The Teachings of Jesus: (1) The Religious Ideas of the Jews in the Time 
of Jesus.” Professor G. B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. January, 1895, Vol. V, 
PP. 7-15. 

“Jesus as a Preacher.” Professor W. C. Wilkinson. December, 1895, Vol. 
VI, pp. 476-89. 

“Christ in Art.” Professor Rush Rhees. December, 1895, Vol. VI, pp. 
490-502. 

“Christ in Poetry.” Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. December, 1895, Vol. 
VI, pp. 504-16. 

“Christ in History.” Principal A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. December, 1895, Vol. 
VI, pp. 524-9. ; 

“Jesus as a Teacher.” President C. F. Thwing, D.D., LL.D. September, 
1897, Vol. X, pp. 166-73. 

“Christ in Fiction.” Editorial. October, 1897, Vol. X, pp. 241-4. 

“The New Birth: A Suggestion as to the Structure of John 3: 1-21.” 
Anonymous. November, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 318-19. 

“ The Supreme Face of the Christian Centuries.” Mr. J. P. Lenox. Decem- 
ber, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 380-99. 

“The Life of Jesus as Illustrated by J. James Tissot.” Mr. C. H. Levy. 
February, 1899, Vol. XIII, pp. 69-78. 

*See BIBLICAL WORLD for January, 1900, pp. 70, 71. 
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HISTORY OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. 


“How Rome Governed the Provinces.”’ Professor W.C. Morey. July, 1893, 
Vol. II, pp. 29-37. 

“Jewish Family Life.” Professor E. D. Burton. December, 1896, Vol. 
VIII, pp. 445-57. 

“Women in Palestine.” Professor J. E. Bulkley, Ph.D. February, 1898, 
Vol. XI, pp. 69-80. 

“ The Book of Enoch in Reference to the New Testament and Early Chris- 
tian Antiquity.” Henry Hayman, D.D. July, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 
37-46. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE GOSPELS. 


“The Fourth Gospel: An Outline for the Study of Its Higher Criticism.” 
Professor A. W. Anthony. March, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 190-93. 

“The Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel.” (Synopsis.) C. G. Monte- 
fiore. April, 1895, Vol. V, pp. 294-7. 

“Introduction to the Gospel of Luke.’’ (1) The Criticism of the Gospel. 
(2) The Historical Details of the Gospel. Professor Shailer Mathews. 
May, June, 1895, Vol. V, pp. 336-42, 448-55. 

“The Purpose and Plan of the Gospel of John.” Professor E. D. Burton. 
January, February, 1899, Vol. XIII, pp. 16-41, 102-5. 


NEW TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY. 


“Studies in Palestinian Geography: Judea, Jerusalem, Samaria, Galilee.” 
Professor J. S. Riggs, D.D. August, September, December, 1894, Vol. 
IV, pp. 87-93, 177-83, 279-86, 421-31. 

“The Sea of Galilee.” ‘Jerusalem and Thereabouts.” Rev. A. K. Parker, 
D.D. April, May, 1896, Vol. VII, pp. 264-72, 342-51. 

“From Jenin to Nazareth: The Plain of Jezreel and Beisan, Gadara and 
the Jordan Valley.”” Professor Shailer Mathews. September, October, 
1897, Vol. X, pp. 174-82, 259-71. 

“The Value of the Study of New Testament Geography.” Editorial. 
February, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 65-8. 

“Capernaum, Christ’s Own City.” ‘Within Thy Gates, O Jerusalem.” 
Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D. March, 1898, Vol. XI, pp. 151-64 ; 
November, 1898, Vol. XII, pp. 293-302. 
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The Council of Seventy. 


The American Institute, through the assistance of the members of 
the Council, is able to announce as now ready two new courses of 
reading for ministers and Bible teachers. These have been selected 
from a large number of suggested subjects, in view of the fact that they 
represent fundamental topics. It is the design of the Council to make 
of the courses a well-rounded system, and while other topics might at 
the present moment attract more students, none could be more impor- 
tant. The subjects chosen are Zhe Teaching of Jesus and The His- 
tory of Israel. 

The following books are recommended upon the courses : 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


Wenpt, Zhe Teaching of Jesus. 

Bruce, Zhe Kingdom of God. 

STEVENS, Zhe Theology of the New Testament. 
BreyscHLaG, Testament Theology. 

GILBERT, Zhe Revelation of Jesus. 

STALKER, Zhe Christology of Jesus. 

Matuews, Zhe Social Teaching of Jesus. 

Gou_p, Zhe Theology of the New Testament (in press). 


THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


WELLHAUSEN, Sketch of the History of Israel and Judah. 
STANLEY, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. 
KITTELL, History of the Hebrews. 

McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments. 
Kent, History of the Hebrew People. 

Kent, History of the Jewish People. 

Sayce, Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. 
Davipson, From the Exile to the Restoration. 

Raw inson, Kings of Israel and Judah. 

Buppe, Religion of Israel to the Exile. 

CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 
CorniLL, History of Israel. 
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The members of the Council who will prepare the reviews for the 
use of the readers of these books are Professor Shailer Mathews, Pro- 
fessor I. M. Price, Dr. C. W. Votaw, Dr. H. L. Willett, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Professor E. I. Bosworth, of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary; Professor O. H. Gates, Dorset, Vt.; Professor T. C. Hall, 
of Union Theological Seminary; Professor J. H. Barbour, of Berkeley 
Divinity School; Professor B. W. Bacon, Professor F. C. Porter, Pro- 
fessor F. K. Sanders, of Yale University ; Professor W. D. Mackenzie, 
of Chicago Theological Seminary ; Professor Lincoln Hulley, of Buck- 
nell University; Professor Charles F. Kent, of Brown University ; 
Professor Henry P. Smith, of Amherst College; Professor A. S. Car- 
rier, of McCormick Theological Seminary ; Professor D. B. Macdonald, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary; Professor G. W. Gilmore, of 
Meadville Theological School. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the student will have a consensus of 
opinion which cannot fail to be of great value to him. 

Over five hundred clergymen, representing a large number of reli- 
gious denominations, are at work upon one or more of the eight 
courses of the Guild now in progress. Within the fifteen months since 
the Guild was organized, fifteen hundred reviews have been sent to 


members of the Guild. As the reviews are sent only upon application 
when the student is ready to read the special book indicated, this 
means that fifteen hundred books have been read. Doubtless it is safe 


to add to this number many more, as not all members care to use the 
reviews. 

Sixty-seven men have availed themselves of the loan library privi- 
lege. Two hundred exchanges of books have been made for those 
using the library. Many of the men securing their books in this way, 
living in places remote from libraries or literary centers, are drawing 
salaries which would not permit them to purchase the books, and have 
thus had the privilege of reading along professional lines and keeping 
in touch with the centers of theological thought, when they could not 
otherwise have done so. The books upon the new courses will also be 
available in this library. 

It has been suggested by some members of the Guild that a cor- 
respondence between two or more men studying the same subject 
would be mutually helpful. No list of members of the Guild has 
been or will be published, but if any student desires it, a corre- 
spondent will be secured for him from among the other members 
of the Guild who are studying his particular subject. If these two 
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correspondents should be remote from each other where theological 
thought is influenced by sectional lines, some very helpful comparisons 
might be made. 

Comparatively few of the members of the Guild have heen working 
for credit. The general desire seems to be simply to secure the well- 
selected list and the reviews. In some cases, however, not only the 
certificate credit for the simple reading of the books has been asked, 
but also the privilege of regular correspondence with a member of the 
Council, and the special credit which may then be awarded by the 
appointed instructor. 

As the work of the Guild proceeds, its possibilities seem to develop 
even more fully than when first organized. In order that it may be 
made to meet the demands of the students most acceptably, the Insti- 
tute is ready to receive and to consider carefully any suggestions from 
members or from persons outside the organization concerning any 
new features, or improvements upon old features, which might be 
introduced. Correspondence may be addressed to the Principal of 
the Institute, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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Exploration and Discodvery. 


A NEEDED DUPLICATE FOUND. 


In the year 1892 the writer received from a friend in Jerusalem a 
letter in which occurred the following words: 

I send you a small stone with an inscription upon it. It seems to be the end of 
a string of beads, and was lately found in a tomb near Anathoth. I have never seen 
anything like it. I received it direct from the hand of the peasant who found it. 

The object was examined as soon as received, and was shown to 
others. A lapidary expressed the belief that the hole had been made 
in recent times. The inscription indicated an antiquity as great as 


SIDE 


that of the Siloam inscription, but it did not make ae ate. The 
bead was transferred to the London office of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund to receive the attention of European scholars, and they were 
soon heard from. 

Professor Sayce, as usual, was the first in the field, with a letter 
published in the P. E. F. Quarterly Statement for January, 1893, p. 32. 
He pronounced the bead “exceeding interesting”’ 

The letters are those of the alphabet of the Siloam inscription. They read 
N-TS-G, netseg. Now, in the Quarterly Statement for October, 1890, p. 267, an 
account will be found, by Dr. Chaplin, of a hematite weight he obtained at Samaria, 
on which is an inscription in letters of pre-exilic form, which Dr. Neubauer has inter- 
preted as meaning “a quarter of a quarter of a metseg.’ The word nefseg is not to 
be met with in the Old Testament and is not to be found in the Hebrew lexicon. 

Professor Sayce dwelt somewhat further upon the weight of the 
bead and the letters upon it. 

More deliberately, Professor Clermont-Ganneau printed a note 
in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1893, p. 257, and expressed his 
belief that the characters should be read, not etseg, but keseph, “silver.” 
He believed it to be a weight which had been “ pierced by a Mussulman 
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who put it in a necklace as an amulet.” He asked for the weight, 
estimated before the hole was made, and was told that the weight now 
is 134 grains, but was originally about 156 grains. 

Professor Robertson Smith in Quarterly Statement for July, 1894, 
p- 231, criticised Dr. Sayce’s reading, declaring, with some bitterness, 
that it could not be xefseg, and taking the ground that the word is 
netseph, but not interpreting it. 

Professor Sayce was then heard from in Quarterly Statement for 
October, 1894, p. 284, holding to his reading of metseg. 

The next writer was Mr. Ebenezer Davis, whose paper in Quarterly 
Statement for April, 1895, went over the whole subject, declaring the 
bead to be very old, and siding with Dr. Sayce as to the reading. 

At this point the matter rested, but not for long, because one of 
the earliest finds of Dr. F. J. Bliss in Tell Zakariyeh was a duplicate 
of the disputed bead, now seen to be a weight. It had no hole, show- 
ing the truth of Professor Ganneau’s theory. It was in shape and 
inscription precisely alike, as may be seen on Plate VII in Quarterly 
Statement for April, 1899. On p. 107 Dr. Bliss describes it as “a 
small dome-shaped weight of reddish stone with flat base, inscribed in 
three Phoenician characters.” He reads wetseph, but adds that Pére 
Lagrange reads eseph, “silver.”’ Thus, apparently without knowing the 
previous decipherments, they repeat the work of 1893. Resuming 
the subject in July, 1899, p. 183, Dr. Bliss says that he has found two 
more specimens, reading wetseph, “one of white limestone, the other 
of a light reddish color.” 

Writing upon the first duplicate, Professor Ganneau in Quarterly 
Statement for July, 1899, p. 208, retracts his reading eseph and accepts. 
netseph, and remarks upon the Arabic zisf, “half.” Noting the weight 
of 156 grains (approximately), he finds the Chaplin weight to read 
“quarter of wefseph,” and to weigh 39 grains. Thus he feels firm 
ground under him. At the same time Professor Sayce, p. 211, admits. 
that he was in error in reading efseg, and accepts mefseph as equiva- 
lent to the Arabic word for “half.” 

Thus the finding of a duplicate has solved a problem which had 
been apparently hopeless, and this experience may lead us to hope 
that further excavations will bring to view duplicates of the Chaplin 
weight—the subject of a still more bitter controversy — and of many 
other objects now puzzling us because they are unique. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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REv. JOHN KENNEDY, D.D., formerly professor of apologetics at New 
College, London, died on February 6, at the age of eighty-seven years. 

Mr. J. Gorpon Watt, M.A., has been made successor to the late 
Dr. William Wright as editorial superintendent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 

Tue chair of divinity and biblical criticism in the University of 
Aberdeen, made vacant by the death of Professor David Johnston, has 
been filled by the appointment of Rev. Thomas Nicol, D.D., to that 
position. 

Miss EsTELLE M. Hur 1, the author of the Life of Our Lord in Art, 
is contributing a series of articles to the Congregationalist on the “ Life 
of Christ in Great Works of Art,” as an aid to the study of the Sun- 
day-school lessons. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE T. PurRvEs, D.D., LL.D., who has occupied the 
chair of New Testament interpretation in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary since 1892, has resigned to accept the pastorate of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York, of which the late Dr. John 
Hall was the last minister. 

PRESIDENT FRANKLIN W. Fisk, for forty years at the head of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, will retire at the end of the present 
school year, when he will be eighty years of age. He has seen the 
growth of the institution from small beginnings to one of the largest 
theological seminaries in the country. 

PROFESSOR SAMUEL Ives CurTISS, D.D., of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, who has been traveling for more than a year in Palestine, 
has been giving the Chicago public an opportunity to hear of his 
travels in a course of twenty lectures at the Seminary given in Decem- 
ber, January, and February. The lectures have been extensively illus- 
trated with photographs taken by himself, and the most important 
problems of history, geography, and archeology have been adequately 
treated. It isto be hoped that Professor Curtiss will publish his mate- 
rial in book form, so that it may be used by the larger public of bibli- 
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THE temple of Karnak at Thebes, in Egypt, is one of the most 
magnificent ruins in the world. The so-called hypostyle hall, a por- 
tion of this temple, was the most magnificent building of its kind in 
Egypt. Its length is 170 feet, its width 329 feet. It contains 134 
columns, the tallest of which are nearly 70 feet in height, and about 
12 feet in diameter, while the others are more than 40 feet in height 
and g feetin diameter. We were reminded again of this magnificent 
ccolonnade, now over three thousand years old, when recently nine of 
these columns fell to the ground, marring forever the beauty of this 
wonderful piece of ancient architecture. 


Tue Christian public has come to look forward with interest to 
anything that Rev. James Stalker, D.D., of Scotland, publishes. His 
Life of Christ and Life of Paul have had a wide influence. It is now 
announced that an extended study of the teaching of Jesus will be 
published by him in the near future. The first volume is already 
before us, entitled Zhe Christology of Jesus: His Teaching concerning 
Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. The second volume will be 
upon Zhe Ethic of Jesus: His Teaching concerning Salvation. The 
third volume will be entitled Zhe Teaching of Jesus as Recorded by St. 
John. The American publishers are Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 
New York. 


THE Chicago Society of Biblical Research held its twenty-third 
regular session on January 20 in Chicago. The following papers were 
presented: “The Sources of the Imagery of Revelation, chap. 12,” 
by Professor Milton S. Terry, of Garrett Biblical Institute ; “A Sym- 
posiuin upon the Attitude of Jesus and the Apostles to the Old Testa- 
ment,” in which President C. J. Little, of Garrett Biblical Institute, . 
read upon “ The Attitude of Jesus to the Old Testament ;”’ Professor 
E. D. Burton, of the University of Chicago, read upon “Jesus as an 

Interpreter and Critic of the Old Testament ;” and Professor H. M. 
Scott, of Chicago Theological Seminary, read upon “ The Attitude of 
the Apostles to the Old Testament.” 


In the article by Dr. Selah Merrill entitled “An Archeological 
Visit to Jerusalem,” published in the Wor LD last October, 
a statement was made (p. 276) regarding the Dominicans of St. 
Stephen in Jerusalem. Pére Lagrange has replied to the statement in 
the journal of the Dominicans, the Revue dibligue, for January, in 
which he stated that the facts were misapprehended, and that there had 
been no destruction of archeological material in the building of their 
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new church. The BrBticaL WorLD regrets it if an injustice was done. 
At this distance it is not possible to verify the facts in the case. We 
therefore refer our readers to the vindication which the Dominicans 
have published. Further information about the new church and the 
mosaic discovered will be found in the Revue dibligque, 1892, pp. 118 ff., 
and in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1891, pp. 
211-18; 1892, pp. 190-92. 

AMERICAN biblical scholars have been arranging for the establish- 
ment of what is to be called the American School for Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine. The plan originated with the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, which is our national organization of 
Bible scholars, and has been under the special charge of Professor 
J. H. Thayer, D.D., of Harvard University. The plan is to locate the 
headquarters of the school at Beirut and Jerusalem, from which points 
studies can be carried on in Palestine. Thirteen universities and theo- 
logical seminaries in the United States have subscribed one hundred 
dollars each for five years toward the founding of this school. The 
school needs a fund of one hundred thousand dollars for a building 
and library and the salary of a resident director, besides the expenses 
of exploration and research which the school would be expected to 
carry on. It is desirable also to provide a fund for fellowships in 
connection with the school which shall yield at least five hundred 
dollars a year. The undertaking is a most important one for the 
improvement of biblical study in this country, and should by all means 
be made possible at once. We have no hesitation in commending 
this enterprise to any who wish to contribute to this useful kind of 
religious work. 

Tue Twelfth Congress of Orientalists, which was held at Rome in 
the early part of last October, dealt with no problems of unusual 
interest, but some points which are deserving of consideration were 
treated. Dr. Ginsburg reported the discovery at Cairo of a manuscript 
containing a biblical text written entirely in abbreviations, which 
accounts usefully for many of the abbreviations of Maccabean coins 
and in the Septuagint. Dr. Jastrow, of Philadelphia, discussed the 
meaning of the name Samuel, with a partly new theory. Professor 
Haupt, of Baltimore, presented a paper on the “ Seraphim and Cheru- 
bim.” The former, he thinks, should be considered as serpent-formed 
beings typifying the lightning, and corresponding to the erect serpents 
found in the decorations of both Egyptian and Babylonian temples. 
The question as to the originality of the recently discovered fragments 
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of Ecclesiasticus was made a subject of discussion, and contrary views 
were represented in the consideration of the problem. The abbé 
Bourdais contributed a retranslation, as he considered it, of the first two 
chapters of Genesis into the cuneiform, it being his opinion that these 
chapters were first put into shape on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Interesting papers on Egyptological and Assyriological themes were 
presented. All of these papers will be published in due time in the 
proceedings of the congress. 


THE death of James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., on January 12, in 
London, took from among us one of the most illustrious and most influ- 
ential thinkers and teachers of religion in this closing century. He had 
reached the rare age of ninety-five years, and his active work had 
ceased some time before. But he had filled his years with hard and 
useful service to humanity. Born in 1805 at Norwich, Eng., he was a 
‘student at Manchester College, Oxford, during the years 1822-27. He 
was then a minister in Dublin and Liverpool until 1840, when he 
became professor of philosophy in Manchester College. In 1869, 
when Principal J. J. Taylor died, he succeeded him as the head of the 
‘same institution. After 1888, until the time of his death, Dr. Mar- 
tineau held the office of vice-president of Manchester College. So 
his life had centered about this most important institution of Unitari- 
anism in England. His greatest books, whose influence will continue, 
were Zypes of Ethical Theory (1885), A Study of Religion (1888), and 
The Seat of Authority in Religion (1890). Dr. Martineau was an 
uncompromising advocate of freedom in research and thought upon 
all religious problems. His biblical criticism was radical, and he had 
‘small respect for traditional theology and for ecclesiasticism. He was 
an extremist, but he rendered a magnificent service to religious pro- 
gress in his own country and in America. 
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Introduction to the New Testament. By F.Gopet, D.D. Vol. 
II, The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; Division I, 
The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Authorized Translation from the French by 
William Affleck, B.D. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xii+ 272. $2.50. 


We have in this book two chapters of the five which are eventually 
to constitute the first division of the second volume of the Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament which the distinguished and venerable 
scholar of Neuchatel is issuing. The plan of the volume is to deal first 
of all with the formation of the gospel collection, then with each of 
the synoptic gospels separately, and only last, in chap. v, with the 
relation in origin of the three. The second division of the volume will 
be given to the fourth gospel. We believe that Godet is altogether 
right in postponing the discussion of the synoptic problem till each 
of the three gospels has been carefully examined as it stands. If it is 
less clear that the discussion of the formation of the gospel collection 
properly precedes this latter study, there are certainly some practical 
advantages in this order of treatment. 

The question discussed in chap. 1 is whether the church made the 
gospel collection for the purpose of using it as a weapon against 
Gnosticism and Montanism, or whether the unique position acquired 
by these books is to be attributed to the use made of them in the public 
readings of the different churches, a use itself to be explained by the 
knowledge which the church had of their apostolic origin. This is a. 
part of the question so sharply debated not long ago by Harnack and 
Zahn. Godet examines the evidence at great length and comes out in 
agreement, so far as the gospels are concerned, with Zahn. Whether 
he is right or wrong, it must be admitted that he greatly weakens his 
case by his method of defending it. There is too much assertion of 
what “ must have been,” too easy assumption of things that demand 
clear proof. It is one thing, for example, to show the improbability 
of the view that it was only at the end of the second century that the 
church selected its books for public reading, and the probability that 
the decision clearly formulated then (or somewhat earlier) only reflected 
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an already existing practice, but quite another thing to affirm that at 
the end of the first century there already existed a gospel collection 
containing just our present four gospels. The statement (on p. 32) 
that “the union of our four gospels in a single volume must have taken 
place, if not under the eyes and with the participation of John, at least 
a short time after his departure, and with the certainty of his approval,” 
is not sustained by the evidence which Godet advances. It is doubt- 
ful whether there is any evidence adequate to sustain it. 

Chap. 2, dealing with Matthew’s gospel, discusses amply and inter- 
estingly its plan, composition, authorship, date, etc. Both on internal 
and on external grounds Godet is constrained to recognize the distinc- 
tion between the original Aramaic writing of the apostle Matthew and 
the Greek canonical gospel. He adds the interesting suggestion that 
the present gospel is the work of a disciple of Matthew, who sustained 
a relation to him akin to that of Mark to Peter, and to whom the 
apostle committed the task of preparing an enlarged Greek edition of 
his book. For this suggestion, however, he is unable to marshal any 
convincing evidence. His exposition of the evidence that there are 
two strata in the book corresponding to the work of the two authors, 
especially that the five great discourses each reveal a basal discourse to 
which there have been added elements which are foreign in the sense 
that, though true words of Jesus, they do not belong to those dis- 
courses, is most admirable. He reserves for chap. 5 the discussion of 
the relation of the gospels to one another, but indicates that he will 
account for the resemblance of Mark and Matthew, not by the use of 
one by the other, but by a common dependence on oral tradition. He 
argues for an early date of the present Greek gospel, 60-66 A. D. The 
original Aramaic book he assigns to the early part of the sixth decade, 
maintaining that it was possessed and quoted from by James, Paul, and 
the author of the Apocalypse. He defends the historical accuracy of 
the book as we have it in almost all respects, but holds that in respect 
to the day of the crucifixion it conveys a wrong impression, which John 
corrects; that the eschatological discourse obscures the distinction 
between Jesus’ words concerning the destruction of the city and his own 
* second coming for judgment; and that in various other minor respects 
the book as it stands is inaccurate. These inaccuracies are due, of 
course, to the disciple of Matthew. Chronological order it was no part 
of its plan to give. 

The purpose of the Aramaic book was didactic — to preserve the dis- 
courses of Jesus treating especially of the kingdom of heaven (p. 183) 
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as a guide to the church in the work she had to do in the world (p. 198); 
the aim of the Greek book is apologetic, it being intended to convince 
unbelievers that Jesus was the Christ. In this latter Godet seems to us to 
have somewhat seriously missedthe mark. In discussing (pp. 168 ff.) the 
apparently contrary attitudes of the book in reference to the perma- 
nence of the law, he approaches what we believe to be the true view, 
viz., that the aim of the author is, on the basis of the demonstration 
that Jesus is the Christ, to show that, the Jews having rejected their 
Messiah, the kingdom has ceased to be Jewish and has become a king- 
dom for all the world ; but after all he fails to grasp it clearly and, when 
later he comes to state the purpose, misses it altogether. There is, we 
believe, no evidence that the book was intended for non-Christian Jews. 

The section dealing with miracles is unsatisfactory, and that which 
discusses the supernatural birth would much better have been omitted 
altogether. The latter, if not also the former, damages a good cause 
with false distinctions and false assumptions. Even if Godet is right 
in his premises, as we do not believe he is, it is bad apologetics to 
defend his conclusions, which we believe to be in the main correct, by 
arguments which so utterly fail to appeal to men of this generation. 

Taken as a whole, this is a book of great strength and of great 
weakness. The author has learning, imagination, a good degree of 
insight — though right here, too, he fails at times — and a most attractive 
style. But he lacks in ability to weigh both sides of a case. Occa- 
sionally he grossly misrepresents an opponent’s position through fail- 
ure to understand him (see, ¢. g., pp. 16,17). Oftener he understands 
his opponent’s position, but too easily convinces himself that he has 
demolished it and established his own. 

The translation is, in the main, good. But we note a few infelici- 
ties and errors. Mr. Affleck has several times used ‘“‘after’’ where the 
sense is evidently “according to;” says “yet seven” for ‘seven 


- others;” “behind date” for ‘‘out of date;” and has a fondness for 
the expression “in fine” that becomes wearisome to the reader. 
E. D. B. 


Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. By PROFESSOR 
A. H. Sayce, Oxford University. Semitic Series. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. x+ 266. $1.25. 

This volume is the first of a series of “Handbooks in Semitics” 
under the editorship of Professor J. A. Craig, of the University of 
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Michigan. It was very natural to assign this subject to Professor 

Sayce, whose long career as an Assyriologist, familiarity with the litera- 
. ture ancient and modern, brilliant powers of combination and exposi- 
tion, and a popular reputation for omniscience in this field, together 
mark him out as a worthy “inaugurator” of such a series, and as . 
peculiarly fitted to write on this subject. 

The book is a perfect encyclopedia of information on the life and 
customs of the Assyrians and Babylonians. Topics such asthe Family, 
Education, Slavery, Trade, Wages, Government, Law, War, Religion, 
are handled with amplitude of knowledge, vivacity, and vigor. Nowhere 
within the same space have so many facts been gathered together. 
Original documents are given as proof in a multitude of cases. Large 
employment is made of the contract and letter literature, of which only 
a first-hand knowledge could avail itself. 

The following criticisms are suggested as worthy of consideration : 
(1) An index of subjects treated is omitted. It could have been pre- 
pared with little effort and would have increased the value of the book 
tenfold. (2) References should be given to sources quoted and in con- 
firmation of statements made. While the readers of this book will not 
be limited to scholars, yet they will be only persons specially interested 
in oriental history and life, and such readers demand something more 
than mere positive assertions unsupported by authorities. (3) The 
. book bears evidence of too much haste in preparation. In addition to 
the absence of an index, there are misprints like Arisch for Arioch and 
panca for franca. The topical arrangement suggests the rapid throw- 
ing together of material with little sense for logical order, e. g., the 
putting together in one chapter of “ Education” and “ Death.” There 
is also much repetition. 

The editor has shown good sense and courage in correcting some 
of Professor Sayce’s erroneous conclusions, particularly that about 
Pater Scheil’s discovery of Chedorlaomer on the monuments. He 
would have been justified in going much farther and calling attention 
to other points of view and assertions of the author which more careful 
and sober scholarship has not approved. Still, on many accounts, we 
are grateful for this compact and useful volume, and congratulate, not 
only the world of students interested in oriental life, but also the editor, 
upon this auspicious beginning of the series, and upon the series as a 
whole, undertaken under American direction. 

G.S. G. 
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The Life and Teachings of Jesus. By Hersert L. WILLETT, 
Pu.D., The University of Chicago. Bethany C. E. Reading 
Courses. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 163. $0.35. 


In this small volume the author undertakes to give an account of 
the life and the teachings of Jesus! In general, we doubt the wisdom of 
attempts to summarize subjects of such wide range and large import. 
It requires a more thorough knowledge of the subject and greater 
skill in presentation. than a full and elaborate treatment. And we 
doubt the utility of such attempts as well; for only those who are 
already acquainted with the whole field can really get very much 
benefit from a condensed summary. Dr. Willett’s book was written 
for the young people of the Christian Endeavor Societies, and we 
should despair of their being able to digest its compact contents but 
for the questions that are appended to each chapter. Yet even with the 
best use of these, much of the book must fail of appreciation on the 
part of uninitiated and untrained students. 

And yet the author has achieved no small degree of success in this 
effort to give a summary treatment of the vast subjects which he has 
taken in hand. He shows an acquaintance with the scope of his theme 
and in most cases a knowledge of the problems that are familiar to 
scholars, as well as of the literature. He shows, as well, that he has 
thought out most of the great problems for himself, and accordingly 
his treatment is marked by freshness and directness. The book is 
thoroughly modern, written from the standpoint of current thought and 
scholarship. 

He has one brief chapter on the “ Sources of the Life of Jesus,” which 
he finds in Paul’s epistles and the four gospels. This is followed by 
five chapters giving an orderly and fairly good statement of the 
important situations and the great events of Jesus’ life. His treatment, 
in the remaining eight chapters, of the teachings of Jesus is much 
fuller and more satisfactory. His chapter on the “ Characteristics of 
Jesus’ Teaching” is, in my judgment, the best in the book. 

Gross ALEXANDER. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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HoBerG, G. Die Genesis nach dem Literalsinn erklart. Freiburg: Herder, 
1899. Pp. xlix+ 415. M.9. 

BERTHOLET, A. Deuteronomium., Kurzer Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, Freiburg: J.C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. xxx+11g. M. 2.50. 


*PEROWNE, T. T. The Proverbs. With introduction and notes. Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. 
Pp. 196. $0.75. 

STREANE, A. W._ Ecclesiastes, or the Preacher. Churchman’s Bible. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. 136. Is. 6d., med. 


Prince, J.D. A Critical Commentary on the Book of Daniel. Designed 
especially for students of the English Bible. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1899. Pp. 325. 9s., 

*SANDERS, F. K., and Kent, C. F. Messages of the Later Prophets. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 300. $1.25, met. 


GuTHE, H. Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Grundriss der theologischen 
Wissenschaften. Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 1899. Pp. xii+ 326. M.7. 


K6OBERLE, Justus. Die Tempelsanger im Alten Testament. Ein Versuch zur 
israelitischen und jiidischen Cultusgeschichte. Erlangen: Junge, 1899. 
Pp. 205. M. 3. 
ARTICLES. 


Davipson, A. B. The Uses of the Old Testament for Edification. Exfosz- 
tor, January, 1900, pp. I-18. 

The great use of Scripture in our day, and for many ages, as a means of moral 
and religious instruction has tended to make us forget how Scripture originated, and 
to regard it as a direct revelation given to us and in our circumstances. Now, the 
word of God was spoken to us, but not immediately. It is ours because we are part 
of God’s historical church which he founded long ago, and still guides by his spirit in 
us, and by his word spoken to his church in past ages (Heb. 1:1). Being spoken to 
men long ago, it was spoken to them in their circumstances and conditions of mind, 
which in many things may have been unlike ours. The color, the circumstances, in a 
word the relativity, of the Old Testament belongs to the church of the past, and the 
relativity includes the amount or degree of truth spoken on any given occasion. If 
we go back to any one of the religious teachers from God, do we see him pursuing any 
other end than religious ones? Does he seek to correct men’s notions of nature or 
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history, or any other subject on which they had the opinions of their day? Does it 
not rather appear that the men to whom he spoke were left by him to think on every 
subject as they thought before, except in regard to God and living unto God? The 
writers of the history were prophetic men, who wrote with the same principles that 
animated the prophets, and for the same ends as they pursued. All Hebrew history 
is written from one point of view, the two presuppositions being (1) that God is in all 
history of mankind, that he is the one Causality, and his communication of himself to 
men has been the source of all good to them; (2) that he has had from the beginning 
a purpose to found a perfect kingdom of God upon the earth. 
Dawson, J. W. The Origin and Antiquity of Man. Zxfository Times, 
January, 1900, pp. 149-52. 
Toy, C. H. The Earliest Form of the Sabbath. /ournal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1899, pp. 190-94. 

We can trace back to remote antiquity the custom among primitive peoples of 
observing certain periods within which occupations were restricted, and food and 
dress peculiarly prescribed. The length of these “taboo” seasons varied. After a 
long development we find, ¢. g., in Babylonia, lunar festivals, which were certain days 
in the month (the 7th, 14th, 19th, 21st, and 28th) marked off by specific prohibitory 
regulations, with special reference to the propitiation of the deity. The Hebrews 
modified and improved the older conception of the day (1) by detaching it from con- 
nection with the moon, making it fall on every seventh day in continuous computation ; 
(2) by discarding other conditions and emphasizing abstinence from work, they made 
the day a day of rest, and finally a pivotal institution of religion. 


BLACK, ARMSTRONG. Joseph: An Ethical and Biblical Study. I. The Youth 
and His Dreams. Gen. 37:1-11. Exfositor, January, 1900, pp. 63-78. 

Bacon, B. W. Abraham the Heir of Yahweh. Mew World, December, 
1899, pp- 674-90. 

SaycE, A. H. Who was the Pharaoh of the Exodus? AHomiletic Review, 
December, 1899, pp. 483-7. 

Dr. Sayce holds (1) that Meneptah was really the Pharaoh of the exodus, as 
Egyptian tradition represented him to be, and that we may even go farther and assign 
the exodus itself to the fifth year of his reign, which would be, according to Dr. 
Mahler’s chronology, 1276 B. C.; (2) that Meneptah lived for several years after the 
flight of his Israelitish slaves, it having long ago been pointed out that the belief that 
he perished in the Red Sea is founded on a mistaken interpretation of the biblical text ; 
indeed, his mummy seems to have been discovered last year by M. Loret in the tomb 
of the kings at Thebes. 

LAGRANGE, M.-J. L’itinéraire des Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords 
du Jourdain. Revue bibligue, January, 1900, pp. 63-86. 

This is the concluding portion of a careful discussion, by one of the ablest biblical 
archzologists of the present day, upon the route which was followed by the Israelites 
in the exodus from Egypt to Canaan. Many have wrestled with this problem, and it 
seems certain that the precise itinerary cannot be surely known; but every qualified 
investigator contributes some knowledge to the subject, and Pére Lagrange’s inves- 
tigations are of great value. 
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Evans, M. G. Interpretation of yy in Exodus 32:22. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1899, pp. 216-17. 

In this passage Aaron is not excusing himself, nor blaming the people for immoral 
conduct; but is calling Moses’ attention to the obvious fact that the Israelites were 
“in evil case,” having no visible leader. 

WriGut, T. F. Was the Tabernacle Oriental? Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1899, pp. 195-8. 

Contrary to what he finds to be the prevailing view of the tabernacle, namely, 
that it had a frame and roof of timber, Dr. Wright calls attention to the fact that the 
biblical description does not so indicate, and that the term used of it (’o4e/) was the 
ordinary name for a tent of goat’s-hair cloth. It is probable, therefore, that the 
tabernacle was wholly constructed on oriental lines, that it stood among the tents of 
Irsael as a tent of their own kind made beautiful and rich beyond what they had 
seen, but yet constructed of the materials which they themselves had furnished, and 
in a manner which would approve itself to their ideas formed from the habits of 
oriental shepherds. 

Paton, L. B. The Original Form of Leviticus, chaps. 23, 25. /Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 35-60. 

MITCHELL, H. G. The Use of the Second Person in Deuteronomy. Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 61-109. 
An analysis of the book of Deuteronomy is here attempted on the evidence of the 
use of the second person in the book, one writer having habitually employed the 
singular number of the second person, another writer ordinarily using the plural num- 
ber. The former of the two seems to have been the earlier writer. The “original” 
of Deuteronomy, it is found, was a composite work, and the additions which were 
made to it were not all made by one editor or reviser. 
Dickinson, C. H. The Drama of Job. Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1899, 
pp- 68-94. 

BriacGs, C. A. An Inductive Study of Selah. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1899, pp. 132-43.. 

CHEYNE, T. K. Old Testament Notes: Prov. 25:11; Ps. 65:3; Some 
Supposed Archaisms. Journal of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 208-11. 

MACDONALD, D. B. Old Testament Notes: Eccles. 3:11; Amos 5:25. 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 212-15. 

ConpAMIN, ALBERT. Etudes sur I’Ecclésiaste, III, IV. Revue biblique, 
January, 1900, pp. 30-44. 

Paton, L. B. Notes on Zechariah. Journal of Biblical Literature, 1899, 
pp- 177-83. 

K6niG, Ep. The Origin of the New Hebrew Fragments of Ecclesiasticus. 

Expository Times, January, 1900, pp. 170-76. 


TouzarD, J. Nouveaux fragments hébreux de I'Ecclésiastique, I. Revue 
bibligue, January, 1900, pp. 45-62. 
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LaipLaw, A. S. The Priest and the Prophet. Zxfository Times, January, 
1g00, pp. 168-70. 

The most important feature of Israelitish history is the religious movement which 
was inspired and directed by the great prophets and their fellow-workers. In their 
endeavors to purify and spiritualize religion they came into conflict with the priests, 
whose ritual of sacrifice ministered to a lower-toned religion, at once less spiritual and 
less moral. The temple ritual fixed attention on what was outward rather than 
inward, on the mechanical act rather than on the spiritual motive, and it even tended 
to substitute the animal sacrifices for the true sacrifice of heart and will, offered in the 
living of a pure and holy life. Against this externalism the prophets protested strenu- 
ously, almost going the length of condemning the priestly system root and branch; cf. 
Jer. 7:22, 23; Isa. 1: 11-13; 66:3; Mic. 6:6-8; Ps. 50:14. The same struggle 
goes on today between religion of form and ceremony, and essential religion; and 
there is the same need for prophetic voices to call men to spiritual and practical reli- 
gion in a true, holy, and useful life. 

BuppDE, Karu. Ashera in the Old Testament. Mew World, December, 
1899, pp. 732-40. 

Ashera in the Old Testament is not a proper name, and so does not denote the 
person of a goddess. Instead, it denotes an object or fixture of the public cultus. It 
was a dry trunk of a tree, a post, set up in the ground perpendicularly. It was not an 
idol, cut in human form, but was generally smooth and unornamented, often with a 
conical top. The Israelites, when they invaded Canaan, found them set in the ground 
near the Baal altars. In the course of time the ashkeva, with other parts of the cultus, 
passed over into Yahweh worship, and was also erected near the altar of their God. 
In the time of the later kings, under the influence of the higher prophetic conception 
of God, and of a puritan movement in the religion of Israel, the ashera was proscribed, 
together with other cultus objects and customs, and its use was strictly forbidden by 
the deuteronomic law (Deut. 16 : 21) in the seventh century. Under the impression of 
this law, the forbidden cultus object was hypostatized — for the religious horror of later 
times — into a heathen divinity (so some Old Testament passages indicate), although 
the right understanding was never lost. The origin of the name ashera is as yet quite 
uncertain. It is also a difficult question, still open, whether there was any relation 
between this cultus object and the west-Semitic female divinity by the name of 
Ashera, as some scholars now maintain. It is not impossible that Baal and this 
Ashera, forming originally the chief old-Semitic divine pair, should have been super- 
seded by Baal as supreme, the reminiscence of the female divinity being this cultus 
object. 

Boys-SmituH, E. P. Sacrifice in Ancient Ritual and in Christian Sacrament. 
Expository Times, December, 1899, pp. 104-7; January, Ig00, pp. 
184-8. 

In ancient ritual we find three facts: (1) The act of sacrifice was not an individual 
act, but the act of a clan or kindred community. Early religion was not concerned with 
individuals, and personal worship had little or no place. Sacrifice was intended as a 
bond of life, and the life of the whole kin was regarded as one. Every member of 
the household, clan, or nation must take his part in the sacrifice. (2) In sacrifices 
where the animal was killed there were two steps: first, the slaying of the victim; 
second, the participation in the life of the victim by the parties, human and divine, who 
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thereby were bound to one another by its common possession. This latter thing was 
the actual aim of the sacrifice, the slaughter being simply a necessary preliminary act. 
(3) In earlier usage, and in the most sacred sacrifices, the victim consecrated was held 
to be in some sort related to the men who offered it and to the God to whom it was 
offered. This supposed kinship made its life a natural and continuing bond between 
God and man, where otherwise the tie would have been little else than food received 
in common. 

Jesus, when he ate his last meal with his disciples and instituted the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, was presupposing and adapting the old ideas and rites connected 
with sacrifice in Hebrew religion. He chose for this purpose the Passover, which still 
retained its primitive features, its aim being to unite God and man by means of an 
act of communion in one life shed in order to be shared by the Lord and his people 
alike. Jesus’ death is, therefore, a part of the Christian sacrifice, but only the prelimi- 
nary part; it is the offering of a sacred life and its acceptance on the part of God, in 
order to man’s receiving of that life. Only when both acts are joined together is there 
communion in one holy life between God and man, the ultimate purpose of sacrifice. 
This sacrificial aspect of the Lord’s Supper is only one phase of it, and not the most 
important. The Christian Passover is a eucharist in remembrance of Jesus Christ, 
and of the redemption which God wrought in him; and it is a common pledge to seek 
in the same self-sacrifice, which knew no limit in his own case, a means of overcoming 
selfishness and sin which cling so closely — thus entering into life. 


Toy, C. H. The King in Jewish Post-Exilian Writings. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1899, pp. 156-66. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*STALKER, JAMES. The Christology of Jesus: Being His Teaching concerning 
Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. [The Cunningham Lec- 
tures for 1899.] New York: Armstrong & Son, 1899. Pp. xi+298. 
$1.50. 


*MATHESON, GEORGE. Studies of the Portrait of Christ. New York: Arm- 
strong & Son, 1899. Pp. x +326. $1.75. 


*INNES, A. T. The Trial of Jesus Christ. A legal monograph. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 123. $1. 


PALMER, JOSEPH. The Gospel Problems and [heir Solution. London: H. 
R. Allenson, 1899. Pp. 395. $1.50. 

The author in the first half of the book states (1) the problems; (2) the theories 
offered in solution, with objections; (3) his own theory. The last half is planned 
somewhat like Andrews’ Life of Our Lord, with the application of the author’s 
“keys”? to the problems. The master-key is that the reports of Christ’s longer. 
addresses were taken down as they were spoken, and these notes were afterward 
used in constructing our gospels. Special keys are (1) that Jesus spoke Aramaic in 
Galilee and Greek in Jerusalem; that the Aramaic translated into Greek is contained 
in the synoptics, while the Greek discourses are found only in John; (2) the similarities 
and identities and peculiarities are due to the disciples having “reported” in each 
other’s company ; (3) the “notes” in Matthew and Luke were disarranged before they 
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were redacted. The author has stated briefly, but with apparent fairness, the theories 

that have been held. The only distinctively new thought he has offered is the “ tauto- 

chronistic reporting,” and while any theory that offers a solution is interesting, yet 

the evidence adduced to show that shorthand reporting was a probable possession of 

the followers of Jesus is entirely inadequate to produce conviction. 

*LowRIE, WALTER. The Doctrine of St. John. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1899. Pp. 216. $1.25. 

WEED, G. W. A Life of St. Paul for the Young. Philadelphia: G. W. 
Jacobs & Co., 1899. Pp. 241. $0.50. 

This little book is a companion volume to the same author’s Life of Christ for the 
Young, which was published two years ago. The special feature of the earlier book 
was the large number and excellent character of the illustrations which it contained. 
The Life of Paul has fewer and less valuable illustrations ; and the story of Paul is not 
so easy to tell for children. But the book reaches a fair degree of merit. It is much 
superior to the horde of “ Children’s Bible Stories,” with their grotesque pictures and 
crude historical fancies, while it does not reach the altitude of Moulton’s Bible Stories, 
Bennett and Adeney’s Bible Story Retold for Young People, or Bird’s Jesus the Car- 
penter of Nazareth. 

*Ramsay, W. M. A Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Galatians. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1g00. Pp. 478. $3. 

GaRROD, G. W. The First Epistle to the Thessalonians. Analysis and 
notes. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d., med. 

The author, who is principal of the Ripon and Wakefield Diocesan Training 
College in England, has prepared this book primarily for use in his own and similar 
institutions where the aim is to train students in the practical religious use of the 
English Bible. From this point of view the book deserves high praise. It contains 
three main sections: (1) the introductory section, in which the historical circumstances 
of the letter are treated, with biographical and geographical notes; (2) the analytic 
section, in which two analyses of the contents of the letter are presented, one of. two 
pages’ length, the other very extended, occupying fourteen pages (the portion of the 
letter chap. 4:13—5: 11 is headed “ Docma,” for which “ Doctrine” should be sub- 
stituted, as the term “dogma” has come to have a technical meaning inapplicable 
here) ; (3) the section of notes on the text; the text appears upon the left-hand page, 
in two columns—the Authorized Version in full in the first column, with the modifica- 
tions made in the Revised Version in the second column. No Greek appears in the 
volume at all. Then the right-hand page contains the notes, which show much sholar- 
ship and wisdom in the practical exposition of the letter. On the whole, the book is 
one which can be highly recommended for Bible classes and for the better popular 
study of the first epistle to the Thessalonians. 

*BERNARD, J. H. The Pastoral Epistles. With introduction and notes. 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. Ixxviii+-192. $0.go0. 

Lock, WALTER. St. Paul the Master Builder. London: Methuen & Co., 
1899. Pp. 136. 3s. 6d. 

Ay es, H. B. B. Destination, Date and Authorship of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Cambridge: University Press, 1899. Pp. 182. 5s. 
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ARTICLES. 


ALLEN, W. C. The Genealogy in St. Matthew, and its Bearing on the 
Original Language of the Gospel. xfosttory Times, December, 1899, 
pp. 135-7. See Es. NESTLE, Exfosttory Times, January, 1900, p. I9gI. 

The effort is to show that the compiler of the genealogy contained in Matt. 

I: 2-16 used the LXX version of 1 Chron., chaps. 1-3; that the compiler of the gene- 

alogy was probably also the author of the gospel; that, if so, he presumably wrote his 

gospel in Greek. 


ScHIck, C. Der Geburtsort Johannes des Taufers. Zettschrift d. deutschen 
Palastina-Vereins, 1899, pp. 81-93. 

Dr. Schick, of Jerusalem, subjects this question of the place where John the Bap- 
tist was born (cf Luke 1: 39) to a careful investigation. His conclusion is that Juttah 
( Yata), near Hebron, which Robinson, Benzinger, and others have favored, cannot be 
the place, since it is opposed by its name, its history, tradition, and the features of the 
place itself. On the contrary, all these lines of evidence, he thinks, point convin- 
cingly to ‘dim Karim (and Mar Zakarja), one and one-half hours west of Jerusalem, 
as the place where the parents of John the Baptist lived. 


PoTTER, M.A. The Legendary Story of Christ’s Childhood. Mew World, 
December, 1899, pp. 645-59. 


Lock, WALTER. The Sheep and the Goats. Matt. 25:31-33. E-xfositor, 
December, 1899, pp. 401-12. 
Professor Lock adopts the modern interpretation of this judgment parable, which 
Dr. Bruce and other commentators have advanced, that Christ’s judgment here referred 
to is that of the heathen world alone, the judgment of the Jewish nation and of the 
Christians having already taken place. It is not fair, therefore, to infer from this 
parable that the ultimate test for Christians is supplied here. 


HERING, A. Die Idee Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. Zeztschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, November, 1899, pp. 472-97. 

The idea “kingdom of God” formed the certer about which the teaching of 
Jesus revolved. The conception had its roots in the Old Testament, especially in the 
book of Daniel, where the kingdom is represented in sharp contrast to the world- 
powers, as of supernatural origin, and as instituted by the Almighty. In later Judaism 
the transcendental element increased. In the rabbinic literature of the time of Jesus 
“kingdom of God” was the technical term for the salvation-benefits of the end of the 
age. Jesus accepted the frame, but changed the picture. His elevation and spirituali- 
zation of the concept was due to his own idea of God and his experience of God. He 
thought of the kingdom both objectively and subjectively; as present, as reaching 
from the present to the future, and as a future consummation. 

CHASE, J. A. The Motive for the Miracles of Jesus. Bzbliotheca Sacra, 
January, 1900, pp. 154-62. 

The examination of the gospel narratives leads the writer to the conclusion that 
the miracles worked by Jesus were signs of the love and power and presence of God, 
and that they were intended to teach men truth which concerned their eternal welfare, 
to turn men from darkness to light, to demonstrate the possibility of intimacy, com- 
munion, and everlasting relationship between God and man. While it was a result of 
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Jesus’ miracles that many were made physically well and happy, his primary purpose 
in these acts was the spiritual well-being of men. 


Cates, Tu. Etude sur le prologue du quatriéme évangile. Revue biblique, 
January, 1900, pp. 5-29. 
The conclusions reached in this article, which criticises the recent discussions by 
Loisy, Resch, and Baldensperger, are in general accordance with the traditional inter- 
pretation of the passage. 


TuHuRSTON, J. R. The Place of the Crucifixion. Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1899, pp. 203-7. 

A new and effective argument is here added against the traditional site for the 
crucifixion at the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and in favor of the mound above 
Jeremiah’s Grotto. Supposing that the traditional site was in Jesus’ day outside the 
city wall (the evidence is almost conclusive against this, even Dr. Schick’s discovered 
“corner” has no sure testimony to give), it was not far enough away to answer the 
purpose, for: (1) this territory was thickly populated as a suburb. It was only twelve 
years after the crucifixion when Agrippa ran the great third wall around this district, 
to protect the people within it. Now, a place of execution, and a garden with a tomb 
inclosed, could not be found in a thickly settled suburb. This fact seems to Mr. 
Thurston to be conclusive evidence against the traditional locality. (2) ‘The many 
expressions of the gospel regarding the locality all show that it was out in the open 
country, away from the town, whether inside or outside the wall, and at some distance. 
The Jeremiah Grotto site meets all the conditions. This is an important addition to 
the discussion of a much-controverted subject. Protestants have almost wholly 
abandoned the traditional site as improbable, while the Roman Catholic and the 
Greek churches hold to it tenaciously. 


THAYER, J. H. Recent Discussions Respecting the Lord’s Supper. Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 110-31. 

This is an excellent résumé of opinion and a scholarly discussion of the historical 
problem of the Lord’s Supper. The opinion of Dr. Thayer is decidedly conservative, 
for he finds that all the extant indications corroborate the belief that the rite originated 
with Jesus, was intended for the church at large, was consequently to be repeated, 
and that this was the opinion and practice of the whole group of his most intimate 
personal associates. He agrees with Holtzmann that the instituting clause, “‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me,” may not have been spoken, but was implied in the circum- 
stances. As to the significance of the rite, Dr. Thayer dwells with much reason upon 
the many aspects which the rite has, the many religious thoughts and symbols with 
which it makes connection, so that it perhaps combines many elements, the commemo- 
rative, the symbolic, the piacular, the covenant, the passover, mystical incorporation. 
The apostle Paul finds all these elements. The biblical thought designedly adjusts 
itself to the various and varying needs of men. 


Ramsay, W. M. Mr. Lewin and Professor Bacon on the Passover. E-xfosi- 
tor, December, 1899, pp. 431-8. 

Cross, J. A. Note on Acts g:19-25. Exfosittor, January, 1900, pp. 78-80. 

Ramsay, W. M. The Acts of the Apostles. Homiletic Review, January, 
1900, pp. 3-9. 
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ScuuLze, H. Die Unterlagen fiir die Abschiedsrede zu Milet in Apostelge- 
schichte 20: 18-38. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1g00, 
pp. 119-25. 

The theory is carefully elaborated that Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian 
elders at Miletus, as contained in Acts, is a discourse woven together by the author of 
the book upon the groundwork of Paul’s first Thessalonian epistle, which he finds to 
contain all the keywords and many of the phrases which appear in the address. 
Granting this similarity, is this the most reasonable explanation of it ? 


MACPHERSON, JOHN. Was there a Second Imprisonment of Paul in Rome? 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1900, pp. 23-48. 

The author, passing in review the arguments for the second Roman imprison- 
ment of Paul which have been admirably presented of late by Spitta and Steinmetz, 
concludes that there is no good evidence for that view, and that there is nothing to 
suggest the idea of a release of Paul at the end of the two-year period (Acts 28: 30). 
He holds also that it is possible to maintain the genuineness of the pastoral epistles, 
and to explain their historical relations, local allusions and references, without 
recourse to this hypothesis. ‘The difficulty of settling this question seems greater the 
more it is discussed. 


Buass, F. Zu den zwei Texten der Apostelgeschichte. Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, Heft 1, tg00, pp. 5-28. 

Professor Blass has written much upon the text of Acts. The occasion of this 
writing is (1) to adduce some new evidence which he has collected from a Vulgate 
MS., the Parisinus, and from the Book of Armagh (a MS. from about 807 A. D.); (2) 
to reply to the two articles of Harnack (Sitzungsberichten der Kgl. Preussischen Aka- 
demie zu Berlin, 1899, xi, pp. 150-76; xvii, pp. 316-27), in which he had claimed to 
demolish the textual theory of Blass concerning Acts, partly on the evidence of the 
newly discovered Athos MS. The two passages examined by Harnack, as critical for 
Blass’ hypothesis, were Acts 15:19, 28 and 11:27, 28. Blass’ defense is a vigorous 
and able one, and must receive careful consideration, however one views his theory as 
a whole. 


REID, JOHN. The Missionary Methods of the Apostles. Zxfository Times, 
November, 1899, pp. 55-60; January, 1900, pp. 156-9. 

The disciples were commissioned by Jesus to go forth and teach others the gospel 
as they had learned it from him (Matt. 28:19, 20). This was done by them, and the 
four gospels as we have them represent the general form in which the first preachers 
proclaimed the glad tidings; they give the substance of the apostolic preaching. That 
the book of Acts presents rather the apologetic teaching of the apostles than the evan- 
gelic is due to the fact that the gospels have already presented the evangelic teach- 
ing; while the comparative silence of Paul is explained by the fact that his letters 
are written to meet specific conditions, not for general preaching. ‘The ready accept- 
ance of the gospel by peoples so widely different in mental and spiritual experience 
was largely due to the undogmatic character of the apostles’ preaching. The converts 
were left, in large measure, to form their creeds or theology for themselves. The 
epistles of the New Testament do not record the mésstonary preaching and activity, 
but deal with a later stage when the Christians met problems of thought and manage- 
ment. 
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GouLpD, E. P. St. Paul and the Twelve. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1899, pp. 184-9. 

Paul and the twelve original apostles were not in harmony in the matter of their 
teaching as to the universality and spirituality of the gospel. There was, however, 
no open rupture between them; the twelve recognized Paul as an apostle, but under 
constraint. Ata period later than Paul’s writings some of the original apostles may 
have moved forward toward his position. 

NaAsH, H.S. Rom. 1:20; Col.2:9. Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature, 1899, pp. I-34. 

DEISSMANN, ADOLF. Prolegomena to the Epistle to the Romans—a Word 
to Students of Theology. Zxfository Times, December, 1899, pp. 
I0g-II. 

Bacon, B. W. The Doxology at the End of Romans. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1899, pp. 167-76. 

The doxology in Rom. 16: 25-27 is a Pauline fragment which has been in some 
MSS. irrelevantly attached to the close of this letter. 

Weiss, J. Der Eingang des ersten Korintherbriefes. Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1g00, pp. 125-30. 

Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
I-VI. L£xfositor, January, 1900, pp. 19-31. 

Under this title Professor Ramsay has presumably begun the piecemeal publica- 
tion of another of his books, and the weariness with which his commentary on Ga/a- 
tians dragged through two years of the Zxfosttor will certainly be augmented when 
the new series stretches out to three or four years on these large epistles. It will be 
sufficient to say here, once for all, that these successive chapters of Dr. Ramsay’s work 
on Corinthians will be profitable reading. Later, when the book is issued (in 1903 ?), 
we shall be glad to give it a suitable review. 

Bacon, B. W. A Criticism of the New Chronology of Paul. Zxfositor, 
November, December, 1899, pp. 351-67, 412-30. 

This is the continuation of a criticism, begun in an earlier article, of the chrono- 
logical schemes for the apostolic age now advocated by Harnack, O. Holtzmann, Blass, 
McGiffert, Ramsay, and others. Some of the difficulties with the new theories are 
treated in detail, and the conclusion reached that they are not in harmony with the 
facts. Professor Bacon arrives at a chronology of his own, which places the arrest of 
Paul in Jerusalem in May, 55 A. D., and therefore the close of the first Roman impris- 
onment in 60 A.D. The Jerusalem conference then goes to the year 47, and Paul’s 
conversion to 31. The discussion is a valuable one, but there must still be long and 
careful consideration before we can reach any settled opinion upon this intricate 
problem. 

Hincks, E. Y. A Probable Error in the Text of James 2:18. Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 199-202. 

SmitH, J. R. The Gospel in the Epistle of James. Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1899, pp- 144-55. 

Eaton, Davip. The Scribes’ Key, Matt.16:19. Expository Times, January, 


1900, p. 155. 
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GrBson, J.M. Apocalyptic Sketches: 9. The Marriage Supper of the Lamb, 
Rev. 19. LExfositor, October, 1899, pp. 292-303.—10. The Great 
White Throne, Rev. 20. LZxpositor, November, 1899, pp. 375-84.— II. 
The City of God, Rev. 21; The Paradise of God, Rev. 22. LZxfositor, 
December, 1899, pp. 455-72. 


Haupt, E. Zahn’s “Einleitung in das Neue Testament.” Zwei Bande. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 1900, pp. 131-60. 


KNOWLING, R. J. Review of Zahn’s “ Einleitung in das Neue Testament,” 
Zweiter Band. Critical Review, January, 1900, pp. 52-63. 

Brices, C. A. The New Testament Doctrine of the Church. American 
Journal of Theology, January, 1900, pp. 1-22. 


Bewer, J. A. The History of the New Testament Canon in the Syrian 
Church, I. American Journal of Theology, January, 1900, pp. 64-08. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS, 


*BENNETT, W. H., and ADENEY, W.F._ Biblical Introduction. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1899. Pp. 487. 7s. 6d. 


*STARBUCK, E. D. The Psychology of Religion. An empirical study of the 
growth of religious consciousness. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1899. Pp. xx + 423. $1.50. 

KILPATRICK, T. B. Christian Character: a study in New Testament morality. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 298. $1. 

Dr. Kilpatrick is a pastor of the Free Church of Scotland at Aberdeen. Three 
years ago he contributed two little essays, one on “Christian Character,” the other 
on “Christian Conduct,” to the series of Bible Class Primers. The present book is a 
combination of the matter of these earlier primers into a single dignified volume. It 
is really a treatise on Christian ethics, wise and able in its teaching, but somewhat 
difficult to read. 
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In this volume Mrs. Latimer has produced a companion to the large number of 
books which she has already published. It is wholly a compilation and rewriting of 
works of Renan, Graetz, Schiirer, and other authorities. The fact that Mrs. Latimer 
translated Renan’s History of /srae/ naturally leads her to draw very largely from that 
work. Ingeneral the author’s statements are accurate, so far as they go, and her pages 
are never dull. It isa good book to recommend to the general reader—— perhaps as 
good as could be produced by the method employed. Its religious attitude is very 
conservative, such questions as the authorship and date of Daniel being almost ignored 
—a fact somewhat remarkable when one takes into account the sources from which 
the book comes. 
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translations. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1899. Pp. 226. $1. 

“The one object of the writer is to collect information, widely scattered and 
inaccessible to most readers ’’— such is the statement of the preface, and in pursuance 
of this object the author gives us nine chapters upon the most important versions of 
the Bible. Among them he includes, as a sort of introduction, the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, which he holds at the latest was written before Manasseh, who was driven from 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah. The accounts of these versions are well written, and will be 
welcomed by those who do not have access to encyclopedias. Further than being thus 
an epitomized popular encyclopzedia, the book lays claim to, and has, no special merit 
besides a general accuracy. 
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Fox, JAmMes J. Religion and Morality: their nature and mutual relations 
historically and doctrinally considered. New York : William H. Young 
& Co., 1899. Pp. xv+ 322. $2. 

This is a learned and ample treatise in defense of the doctrine that religion and 
morality are inseparable. Tae author has read widely and thought deeply and 
sharply. That the true religion, which in the author’s view is essential to morality, is 
the Roman Catholic faith, is natural, and the Protestant reader can make the neces- 
sary allowance. 

McKinney, A. H. The Bible-School: a manual for Sunday-school workers. 
New York: Lentilhon & Co., 1899. Pp. 206. $0.50. 

This small book belongs to a series of “ Handbooks for Practical Workers in 
Church and Philanthropy,” edited by Dr. S. M. Jackson, professor of church history, 
New York University. Its author, Dr. McKinney, is pastor of Olivet Church, New 
York. A large amount of useful information, well arranged, is found here. There is, 
too, a wealth of suggestion for the better conduct of Sunday schools, and for the 
improvement of their religious instruction. Almost every phase of Sunday-school 
work receives some attention, the advice is excellent, and the author’s ideas are so 
engagingly presented that the reader cannot fail to be benefited. One must earnestly 
hope that this, and other good books with a similar good aim, may be carefully 
studied by the countless hosts of the Sunday-school world. 
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ized it as opposed to the general consent of mankind, alien to the presuppositions of 
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own theological consequences. Now there are many evangelical Christians of first- 
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tality as the most probable eschatological hypothesis. Such will welcome this article, 
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story of lives lived in faith and hope, manifesting themselves by patience and meek- 
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emphasize one truth or another, one aspect of life or another; while in Christianity the 
whole level of life is lifted. We say that it is love to God and man, but how about that 
personality which has been the source of its greatest power over the hearts and lives 
of men? Jesus revealed this religion to the world. Other forms of religion were 
partial manifestations, forerunners of the great consummation. Then Christianity 
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